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[¢ ‘oncluded fram p. 62.] 


N R. STOG DON addressed 
t the public trom the PTCSS, 
several umes, with ability and re- 
putation. Tie annexed his name 
but to one of thems; which was 
i sermon, entitied, ** The Cha. 
racter of a Primitive Preacher,’ 
73S, delivercd first at Thorne- 
on and afterwards in [xeter, 


, 


One of his anonymous pubile 
afl a from a singular ine 
ent. Mi. Read. whe had been 
eral years a pup of Mr, 
Habhet, and was designed for a 


T djs. itn Nphister, | mn’ Pen Ve 


enti } ] 
-to Oaford ann becom) ' 
ti mr al $F lial ' qi) 
eturning to the city, showed! that 
ta US Patise high una riot 
metions. Among othe sontimeut 


t cuis complexion, which he nd- 


] 


vanced, he often Oave Il as Dis 


Opiuien, that “baptism as ad 
Dissent ‘VS 
On this 


thousitait his duty 


itered among the 


a . ” 
> null anc unvaticd. 


sole myoaster of 
Ile owas 
( rangi 1); ptized in 17 | 1, y 


Jt we piized | 
‘ 

¢ national chureb. 

‘tr. Jenkioson, ai cler yman, i 

it parish Church ot Heavitree, 

ne inile trom Exe fer; two other 

VOL. 1V, R 


clergymen, Mr. Ning and Mr, J, 
Walkei, stood cod-tathers on the 
This act of re-bapti- 
zation made a great noise in the 
city and neighbourhoud. The 
Dissenters laughed at the bigotry 
and pitied the uncharitableness of 
these who were concerned in it. 
A Dissenting minister of the first 
Pespo talility in the City, Mr. 
up his pen, gn 
‘Tract entitled, 
the new Sect 
of Anabapusts, lately sprung up at 
Mxon: sh the Now lty and 
Schism, the Absurdity a F 
Pendency 0. 


Practios 


occasion, 


, ? 
rs, 


wing 


corned in the Ke} 
Str. Benjamin Read. 
to a Fricud.” vir. res 
list “ia Th ply. \; e DoE 
being at leisure to pros . 
COntTLOVeTSY, Lie pron’ i gt 
it Was mabe tO N. 


thougn he was only tn af 


year; and, in a Pile 1 a 
publiished a start aud j! 5 
piece, enucied, ** A Da 

the Caveat against the new S.¢t 


” 


of Auabaptists, &c. 
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swered tts title: it was composed 
with temper. in a coneiliating 
strain, aad abounded with re. 
marks pudiciously appropriaie to 
the parties, with whom tt remone- 
‘ ; inh favour ol mutual Ciulle 
dour and forbeaiance. No tract, 
at that juncture, bad been write 
ten in that peculiar way. It met 
uUrabie rece tion, 


4 ‘ " ls ’ ‘ 
ana sc’e'piys, Wiis HWUdCi reo, 


és Mverysure, whatever enect 
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Gvanced lic ih 
id re; SOT S ‘Bare hiy 
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ng was richly furnish. 


y 


lle hada ereat vivacity and 


! 
i 


HC RNESS fF thouebt im union 


with a faithtul and tenacious me. 


Hie was not so happy tm his bo. 
diy appearance as he was in 
| ] ‘ vaeg009 ¢ Y | } 
tuimuch a great part Of nis itte 
from a verv week unhealthy con. 
stitution ; ana when he was about 
eleven years of age, a childish 
trick was aft | 
cent, that gave ever after a dee 


formity to his person, which often 
drew ridicule on him. “ Ee was 
far trom insensible of contempt; 
but never was one more manly 
and graceful in bearing, or more 
quick and ingenious in throwing 
t off.” The time boimg pretty 
well Known, when he would pass 


through the eaty of Wells, on his 
ay Wookey, it was common 
tor some, standing at thetr doors, 
to give notice of it to others, and 
epered to expend upon 
aim iy respective funds of wit. 
lf he freaqu ‘ntiv was as one who 
heard not, sometimes he would 
top, and by a direct and steady 
look, with a word or two, put 
one or olyer o} them out of counh- 
teperes and make him ashamed. 
Once m ce iny with many 
rsons, in a poace of public ree 
ling one of the 


SOTT, 2S he was readu 


rhais, He came to a letter, 
J 


\7 
bm) 


ely designed to ridicule a pete 
son of bis make, on which he 
salads Ff is a letter to me,” 
mnie? re iit o' t calm and undis 
eat . 4 


urbed, as he had the rest of the 


Pits iy [ in of conver 


sation was ple; nt and facetious; 

his mar H PS wt court ous and 
obliging ‘“ Wit and imnocent 
humour. doeent and «ood natured 
freelom; geod serse and sole 
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reasoning wisdom, virtue ind those things that renecy 
piety: all these had sucht: a reae useless, or popular. ‘hy 


ble and beautitul mix 


him, as made his ¢ MIpPaAny ENXe YOR S.ppose that d aT 
by agreeable, entertaluing, juchnations which b tna , 
ae nd much desis de” men have Lo live ¢ ut conkd 
fits integrity of mind, sat do it with a good co e. 
discovered itself in his search af- Bat f fear, the gre ut 
Col truth, In Lis Openness [ta Colle Caurestian prvd > be terns 
iction and in the fraukucss ot ed another day, wordd/y pol 
the avowalof hic semtim. ats, bas Therclore, pray sir, do you, yt 
appeat din his histor, > Gme of you Thal rasist se mucn 
mndecd a remarkable trait moo Lipo Ihe PruUdenlade se heame, write 
character. Wherever at ted gim, a] by wh i may be In- 
he would go. No consideration tormica, where ihe diference hes 


y 


had weight enough to lead bim between woridly pokey and Crise 
Into any mractic ¢ ol lo Loe tray him Galil j rudence : and i nude 
into any omussion, tor which lus clear tome, PE will take what yeu 


own heart) should reproach or Call Christian pradence.” 
condemn him. A gentleman, It will further show to advan. 


ivom pure hicndship, once ad. taue this part ol Mr. Stoudon’s 
' ; 


dressed him thus: “ ¥ Stoo. Character, to Inv betore the reader 


don, you ave c: ps le of Moe a Like is h Nicos hoch passed 7 his 
creat deal of s: rViIce tn the Church: OW bbihne on } he palrihg the oni 


ible of vour abslites. sermon he evel preached tn the 


l iT} ScD. 
| Wottd have Vou be cnutlous as brimtarian contre rsy. Ile had 
to th @eclaration of your senti- discoursed a Cal on detached 


ments; or conceal them, using subjccts, and then thought it tine 


your Chrishan prudence.’”? ‘To to begin a regular body ot die 
tis ne rephed: © Do you sir, Simity. lle commenced — this 


suppose If to be the duty of a COULS« with a preparatory secre 
todeclare what he thinks men, to shew the connexion of 
istruth? ** Not,?? said the gen. natural and revealed religion. 
Ceman, ** at all times: for if Lic then treated of the hemy and 
sou du at clare it, you will cul attributes o% God. li the SUTICS, 


Of) your us fulness; and throw he came lo consick r the UNITY 
yourselt out of the miai-try and of God, 


} ° ** ‘ sve”? - ly m 

have No congregation,’?’ ** But, “ Here, rahe pong the matter im a 
, . etter to afriend, “1 ha Sf hat 

I mt { he. - 8) Vote wk Sif. +4 - "a ; d © 

TI ' . ' with nivself, whether I shoul the 
iA ~ ’ ‘ ‘ bes e , . . 

Jd. Part OF UscTUess f docu f the % iy, tall T ¢ o 
Iesteom itthe noblest, If PE can revealed veligi n; or give my thoughts 
SCT VG Christ in tLe rev) ry whit hi of i ow I saw tt to b i ime 

= a “9 l . ; < +7 
eve) : Dow not do: though port wi aruucie, as perhaps niost 3n 
religion ‘od [ coule rot tell howl 
«.' ie] ! lic . : j ; 
, ' Titer Passes: dy Jin 1 glad could lift up my d at the rreat cry, 
; ' 1 } , . 
lds be, at Le ula serve tom af 1 cid baula or chun such a solemn 
* 
‘ . rT a> Bes §t Pagme « . . . » as 
fiot way even by suffering jor pot, “hea «& came in my core did 
} ee bs ae i not see, but | micht as well a) 
on Phe SeontLeIIah Sthil ine , , y 
ad other attribute, 2s thisofusrry. And 
GQ oO}. ] Phys? ZPruTanT r) ; ‘ 
7 My that Christian prus then how could ! be said to * declare the 
ti lhe 4 ybyly 


Will ODE persodis tu avold whole counsel of God;’ or ‘not to keep 
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back something which wae profitable; 


whether it was crsteful, or no. It is 
but protracting the tame through fear, a 
little longer, thought I; 1 was as foee 
do it new. and I jall have passed my 
test wil) men the sooner; and I shall 
see, whether God has any work for me 
to do, or no, in hiv vineyard. And I did 
indeed, long to know, what was to be 
my lot. I was resolved not to go out 
of my way to meet it: and I could not 
tell how to go out of my way to avoid 
it. J will trust God with myself and 
with the success of his own truths. It 
was ungrateful work to flesh and blood, 
1 am sare; and I would gladly, God 
knows, have been excused, if I had 
thought it right.” 
In that sermon, he delivered, 
he tells us, his sentiments freely 
and fully ; and referred the mat. 
ter to the judgment oi his hearers. 
Upon this several of bis small 
congregation lett him, Some mi- 
nisters used <heir influence to 
create uneasiness in those who re. 
mained. Mr. Stoodon took oc. 
casion therefore, in about a quar- 
ter of a year afterwards, to preach 
one Lord’s-day merning on these 
words; **'‘ihe greatest of these is 
charity ;”? and, in the afternoon, 
on this passage, “It cannot be, 
but offences will come: but wor 
be to those, by whom they come.” 
After the sermons, he 
them to consult 
selves, “© whether he might be 
useful to them any longer or no; 
he understood two were dissatis- 
fied and knew not how many 
more.” He added, ** You know 
my lite, my preaching and my 
principles. If 1 can do ne good, 
I will do wo hurt. Tam reedy 
to five place to ; 'N other that 
you shall think will be more pro. 
fitable to you than myself. Now 
considtr once for ail and = take 
notice of this, | will have ho more 
trouble trom vou 
tors head.” 


desired 


among them. 


’ hereafter on 
He withdrew, and 


they unanimously agreed to ac. 
quiesce in him. On which he 
wrote to his fricnd: “I have 
heard no more of it since. Tam 
not solicitous about what may be; 
1 Jabour to keep science void 
t offenc towards ly id and [O-. 
wards all men; therefore comfort. 
ably look for the mercy of God 
to eternal life.’’ 

Mr. Stogdan was once persuad- 
ed to disavow Arian principles, 
without mentioning his opinion 
concerning the subordination of 
the Son. This was alledged against 
him as a self-contradiction, He 
was convinced, that both were ma- 
nifestly consistent, and that he 
did himself justice in diselaiming 
the peculiar sentiments of Arius, 
and endeavouring to wipe off as- 
persions for opinions which he did 
not beieve: yet, as an appear. 
ance of selfecontradiction — was 
afforded, he found, to those who 
knew nothing of ibe matter, of 
had no correct ideas on it, he 
Judged what he bad done im \pes 
dient, und could never reflect on 
it without regret as a blemish on 
his conauct: 2£o tenderly concer 
ed was he to wvoid every appeats 
ce of mnsinceritv and euile. An 
wbhorrence of every thing mean 
and b ise, and contrary to the ed. 
cellent rule of doing as he would 
be done by, marked alse his pte 
vate lif 7 in which he showed 
himself a wise and prudciit, a stew 
Ty and faithful friend and th 
most cenerous adversiry. 

The liberty of inquiry and 4 
judging for himself, which Me 
Stogdon claimed im his own cas 
he |ibe rally vranted to others 
He deemed it unrighteous 
judge rashly of the opinions ” 
wellas of the practices of others 
especially of iministers : and > 





























































Aiea 
“th Ah 


had a just resentsent of ascribing 
w men opin ons they chsowned ; 
or conseg their opinions 
which they disclaimed. — tle 

horred the thought of practising 
any kind © ify In the cause 
of truth; conduct 
was marked by candor, He was 
an exact observer of the rules of 
civility,, propricty and cecorum 
m his behavious to others. He 
excecd d the generality of even 
candid persons in the charitable 
construction he put_on the words 


Melis 


hig 


and his whole 


Unitarianism Proved, and Trinitarian 


carcely have ofered for them. 
selves. 

Through the whole of life he 
was always remarkable for strict 


piety. diis devotions were regu. 
lar and constant: during his re. 
sidence with Mr. Billingsley, he 
frequently kept private lasts, whon 
he neve) uppeared ull the close 
of the day His thoughts, it was 
evident, were full Giod, con- 
science, the welfare of immortal 
spirits and the world to come. 
‘The world was to him while he 
lived, as he expressed it in his last 
moments, a mere trife™, 

Birmingham, ju’ T. 





and actions of men; and was 
thought to have often said that 
for others which they would 
-—_-——_ --+ —- --— — 





MISCE LLANEOUS 





CO} [} fUNICA’ PIONS. 


UNITARIANISM PROVED, AND TRINITARIANISM REFUTED, BY 
WHAT TRINITARIANS THEMSELVES ADMI‘¢. 


A 


Tv the Editor of the 


Ousestrand, 

SIR, Jan. 15, 1809. 
I think it an evident fact, that 
the leading tenets of Unitariaus 
are admitted by their opponents, 
however the latier 
tenets what is 
irreconcileable with them; conse. 
quently Unitarianism nay be sup- 
ported, and ‘Trinttarianism proved 
to be contrary to truth, by the 
admissions of ‘Trinitarians them- 
selves; and the latter system be 
proved to contain its own refula- 
tion: this 1 undertake to prove. 
The creat leading tenet by 
which Unitarians ave distinguish. 
ed, and from which they are de. 
hominated, is the unity of God, 
and that ‘a alone ought to be 


may associate 


' 
with those utteris 


Monthly Repository. 


This ts sé eclearlva 
truth, that no 
beheves the scipttires, 


worshipped, 
doctrine of 
man, whe 
will dare to say there is More than 
one God. ‘The cvidence of this 
truth is so conclusive as to come 
pel universal assent-ameng Chris. 
tians, even those who maintain 
other notions subversive of this 
fundamental principle of all true 
religion. The unity of God, 
and his exclusive worship, are so 
plainly taught by Moses and the 
prophets, and are so evidently at 
the touundation of the Jewish law; 
and the same great principles are 
so manifestly taught, so promt. 
nently set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, thateven Trinitarians would 
be thought to maintain them. ‘This 


divine 


* Lhe above article is principally drawn up from Mr. Billingsley’s Punerai 


Strmen for Mr. Stogdon, 
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a wa? 


$a 


e-<*. 


} } o* — . . } 
smows that they are conscious that 


? 4 ee 
a J li al (>) tne wnpyy ()} (vod 
! ! ee 
would bea denial of ihe truth, 
nd that to worship : bome 
: e » } } 

who sD properly Gouc, 

, ’ r 'Yy 
be Pty Hience it fuiiows 
that | rans are saved the trou 
ol i . they , Pre i , y 
? 

tenet, ( ter s? r Coin- 
pele { mwede i. it ONIV Tree. 


mais tor them to show that the 
doctrine and worship of the trini. 
ry is Incorepatible with the doc- 


of one Crod, 


casyv. 


trine and worship 
The this 
Plurality and unity are in oppo. 
sition ; “fo how can three per- 
subsistences, or intelligent 
avents, each of which 1s God and 
Lord, be one undivided God and 
Lord? ‘To say that the three di- 


proor ( { SECIS 


@rytyn 
. 


Tine persons are one essence or 


nature, and that the divine essence 
or nature is the same in each, 
that cach person possesses it whole 
and entire, by no means proves 
them to be one undivided being; 
but rather 
three co-equal beings. 
ty ists common nature or 
essence of mankind; but will 
any person say, because all men 
exist In one nature or 
therefore but one man exists? 
Yet with as propriety 
might it be san, thata plurality 


supposes them to be 
Ilumani- 
one 


essence, 


much 


Reason and Revelation 


of human persons, existing in one 
essence or ature, make but one 
man, as that a plurality of divine 
persons, eXNistuc in one nature or 
essenee, make But one God: and 
if a plurality be admitted, it mat. 
ters not whether the number be 
three or three millions. How can 
the essence remain undivided if tt 
OXist in distinet 
the persons be distinct, the cs. 


persons 5 


sence must be distinctly in cache. 
So long as Trinitarians adimit the 
divine unity, they admit what is 
fatal to their own system, When 
they pray to the trinity, they 
pray to a compound being, con. 
sisting of distinct persons, nol to 
ove sinple indivisible being. When 
they pray to the three persons 
distinctly, they worship three ob. 
jects, instead of one undiyided 
object, the one and only God. 
Such worship is condemned by 
what themselves are constrained 
to admit, the unity of God, which 
supposes him to be one object 
only. 

If these remarks be favoured 
with a plaee in your useful mise 
cellany, I will fo on to show how 
reputed orthodoxy refutes itself 
on other poinis of doctrine, 

I am Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
CRITO, 





REASON AND 


REVELATION, 





January 10, 1809. 
Reason and Revelation are de. 
uts of the same immortal 
both of them 


are bot 
eternal wisdom, 


the ollsprive of 


ang were sent into this world to 
guide men tt nmortality and 
. . 


Re a 


but Revelation, thouch the young. 


glory. nis the elder born; 


er, is the more enlightened. Had 
not Reason been brought forth, 
Revelation could never have exe 
isted; for Revelation can be made 
oniy to rational creatures. Were 
Reason to ¢ xpire or cease to ope. 
rate, Rovelation would 
quite useless, for the latter can be 
of use only ik proportion as the 


become 


for if 
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former becomes its ally and ex- 
positor. ‘Th meh the false friends 
and mistaken adherents of Reason 
and Revelation, have long endca. 
vourced to create animosity between 
them, and set them in opposition 
toeach other, to the great injury 
ef the interests of both, yet they 
have remained harmonious, amid 
all the broils of their professed 
aevotces, nor has the slightest 
ever subsisted between 
them. ‘Those who would set them 
at variance are manifestiy the 
eacmies of both; for they 
mutually dependant, and their re- 


discord 


are 


spective Interests are best pro- 
moted by being comisned. As 


Revelation witheut Reason would 


-—~_—-_ 
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be useless, so Reason without the 
aid of Revelation would be in 
total darkness respecting ail the 
objects which le beyond the re- 
gions of mortality. Reason dise 
covers the being of God; Reve. 
lation makes known bis character, 
desigus, mind and will. These 
two are destined to attain the eme 
pire of the world: but it is only 
by their united exertions they can 
conquer their deadly foes, igno. 
ranee, error, superstiuon and vice, 
and make mankind free and hap. 


py. They must conquer and 

reten jointly or not atall. Suce 

cess to the cause of Reason and 
Vt berty mn! 


W. 


AN ADDRESS AT THE LORD’S SUPPER, RY MR, BRETILAND, 
OF EXETER, 


My Christian Friends, 
have already pointed out to 
your attention several important 
ends, which the ordinance we ure 
how met to celebrate, is calculat- 
It will be wy pre- 
ent object and aim to deduce an 


ed to Answer. 


arvsument iv favour of the charac- 
ter and clauns of Jesus, from the 
that serenity of 
mind which appeared in lis lan. 
guage and manner, when im the 
course of his MIDIStry, he found 
occasion to speak of his approach- 
ing suflerings and and 
when, at the Jast interview he 
had with his disciples previously 
tv his crucifixion, he instituted 
his supper with the express design 
of keeping up a remembrance of 
hunseit among them, alter his 
departure. That he several times 
predicted his own death, and 
Mentioned various antecedent and 
Concomitant circumstances, which 


consideration of 


acath, 


must have hada tendency to ex. 
Clie the sti heest dread of 


event, and vel did this without 


the 


f ibitine sytnploms of the existe 
chee of sictent emotions of mind, 


or a cor ciousness of gutli, the 
authentic memoirs of his lite sui- 
ficiently prove. To announce at 
all to his followers or any othe: 
of bis countrymen, who evidently 
expected in the person of thei 
Messiah, a national delivcrer and 
a victorious leader, that @ most 
wnomintous aud patnful death 
awaited him, must have appeared 
to them like a renunciation of the 
very Character, which he at the 
same time wisied to maintain, 
and have tended as much as, or 
perhaps more than, any thing else 
tu make them suspect him to be a 
deceiver, aud to dash at once, 
all the pleasing expectations 
they could indulge from attache 
ing themselves to him or to his 
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enuse. And that any thing could 
bave enabled bim, bad he been 
AN limp stor, tO sp: ak repeatedly 
on a subject, so revolting to the 
feclings ot his stated or occasional 
attendants, without any appear. 
ance of seli-condemnation or cm. 
barrassment, [ must confess iny- 
selt incapable of conceiving. Any 
present or future benefit or fame 
trom an attempt to deceive man. 
Lind could not have been in bes 
eontemplation, unless he could 
regard as such the circumstance 


of suffering the most diseraceful 


kind of execution as a mal factor 
at the hand of public justice, in 
consequence ot persevering in the 
attenrpe to the last. 

But were nt to be granted, that 
he might have 


speahing at times on 


Some Unascove red 
ronson tor 
the oflonmsive subject of has ap- 
death, 
aud that too very Cirecubistt thatlhy ‘ 
reac that he 
hrmness of mind, sulicrent to ene 


proaching suilerings and 


also hicat Possess 


able bim to do it without danger 
ot bi Travinhy sighs ot a Conscious 
even upon the SUD. 
been an 


thy hk ae 


rwss of cull. 
. *%, } . } 
position of his having 
; 4 . ‘ } . ; 
HN POSLON, © TOne a CVEehts 


Were at some disinne yet that, 


when they were so bear as to be 
Withiope teow hours of taking place, 
he should stil! retain the power 
of directing his own attention and 
(hated bis lultowers to them, with 
apparent calmness, 
unaccountabie upon 
thesis, except that of his 


sulelioet bing at tue time disor. 


tue 0 saine 
on lt , fa) he 
why nvr 


dered, at which we have ho Ine 
dication upon iecord, unless his 
conmuct im this iustance must be 


regarded in that light. But how 


IN3t possible to regard it in that 
’ e j ; 
hght. if we iinpartially examine 
how he acted on the Occasion re- 


terted to? 





When he and his twelve disci. 
jles were met together to eat the 
paschal fainb, a contention arose 
among the latter about superiori. 
tv, which he, as if not atlected 
by the view of the sufferings he 
Was just going to endure, re- 
proves in the most beauuful man- 
ner by an action expressive of his 
his own great humility. Serene 
under the prospect of a most 
agonizing and disgraceful death, 
to be preceded by a complica. 
tion of most unmerited and cruel 
treatment, he rises from supper, 
washes the fect of his disciples, 
explains the meaning of the ace 
tlon, and, with an evident solici- 
tude to preserve harmony among 
them, recommends to them mu- 
tual condescension, shewing by 
what he had done, that the way 
to obtain true dignity was to be 
humble. Having remarked, that 
they had continued with him in 
his temptations, he assures them 
with a confidence, which pre- 
cludes the idea of his entertaiming 
the smallest doubt of his alnhty 
to fulfil his promise, that he ap- 
pointed unto them a kingdom, as 
had appomted unto 
~ thie in, 
would 


nis father 


Pim, lie then informs 


that one of thelr numbe 
be base enough to deliver hin up 
into the hands of his inplacable 
enemies. Such ingratitude m a 
Constant attendant, who had been 
favoured with a place among his 
selected friends and companions, 
and enjoyed frequent opportunls 
ties of tracing in his words and 
actions marks of the most uniform 
and exalted piety, and of the 
Inost uncontined and = inexun- 
cuishable benevolence, seems for 
a time to have wholly diverted 
his thoughts from his own situa 
tion, and to have filled his genes 
rous mind with deep sorrow, for 




















the unhappy condition of his apos- 
tate follower. ‘The traitor having 
been poiated out and lett the com. 
pany, he carries his eye beyond 
the period of suffering immedi- 
ately before him, and represents 
himself, in the language ot holy 
triumph, as being gloriticd, here. 
by showing the full assurance he 
felt of being raised agaim froma 
state of death, and advanced to 
a rank of distinguished honour by 
his heavenly Father. ‘Thus sup- 
ported ip a situation, in which, 
his external circumstances alone 
considered, every thing calculated 
to'overwhelm his mind with de. 
jection was combined, he with a 
compassion, which seems to have 
entirely overcome all selfish re. 
gards, endeavours ia language 
plainly dictated by the warmest 
ailecuon to console his sorrowing 
disciples, whose hearts were filled 
with trouble and fear at the idea 
of parting with a friend, in whom 
they had been accustomed to be. 
Lold an unequalled assemblage of 
greatand anuable qualities adapt. 

ed to engage their highest respect, 

aflecion and contidence. He 

afterwards exhorts them to the 

excrcise of mutual love, gives 

them his peace, tells them it was 

necessary for him on thew ace 

count, to leave them tor the pre- 

sent, and assures them of his re. 

turn to take them unto himself, 

thatthey might be where be him- 

selt should be. All this could 

bear no resemblance to the beha. 

viour of a person of a deranged 

widerstanding, 

Now tu deliver in such circum- 
stances, with calm digmity and 
unhesitating confidence, the most 
pathetic and consolatory address 
to his desponding followers, and 
moreover to institute at the same 
VOL, IV, 
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time a rite, protessedly designed 
lo perpetuate the remembrance ot 
himself, was net only to betray 
no Symptom of insanity, but be. 
spoke a consciousness of integrity 
and areliance on God for the sup- 
port of his character and cause, 
which one can hardly imagiuve 
any thing but gross ignorance of 
human nature, or most deter- 
mimed scepticism capable of suse 
pecting to be nothing better than 
wild enthusiasm or well-disguised 
hypotrisy. By enjoining the ob- 
servance of a mte, which by its 
very nature was adapted to bring 
under review, the public disgiace 
and infamy in which he died, he 
chose the most likely metbod, had 
he been really acting the part of 
an impious deceiver, .ol trans- 
mitung his name to posterity, 
loaded with contempt and detes- 
tation, It does not seem possible 
to conceive, that he could have 
acted with such deliberation as he 
appears to have done in appoint- 

ing the ordinance of his supper, 

Without being aware, that, if he 

were an impostor, which would 

be soon discovered, he was about 

to tix (as far as it was m his pow, 

er to do it) an everlasting brand 

of infamy on his character. And 

What motive could he possibly 

have had for acting jn so foolish 
a@ manner, to say the least of bis 

conduct? All worldly views, uf 

he had been weak enough to have 
indulged any, were ‘soon to be 

terminated by a public execution 
of the most disgragetul kind; and 
no fulure owes, which can be 
conceived to have operated on his 

mind in the way of motives, had 

he been conscious of being an 
impostor, could have becn enters 

taincd; for such, uw he could 

have ever had them in contemplae 

bs 
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must have foreseen would 
frustrated by a 


tion, he 
be completely 
speedy detection of his true cha- 


racter. Surely he could not pro- 
mise himself any posthumous 
fame, which could be an object 
of desire, from involving his too 


credulous followers in like sufler- 
and ce en himself, 

would be the consequence 
of tkeir adhering to site!" if he 
could have thought it likely, that 
they 


Ings 
which 


; . 
aisJTe 


vould be so weak as still to 
avow themselves his disciples after 
they had found him to have been 
an ul} print i y! d deceiver. If in 
the hour of saf ty and prosperity 
he could have felt any secret plea- 
sure trom 


over the 


observing Ins influence 
minds of ignorant and 
people, that pleasure 
could be no longer enjoyed, when 
the scene before him was overcast 
with the deepest ¢ and the 
Impostare hitherto carried on with 
some success; was going without 
farther delay mect its recom. 
pence in public ‘ds rision, mockery, 
torture ‘To have worn 
the mask any longer in such a si- 
tuation would have betrayed a 
cegree of madness or s tupidity 
Inconsistent with the 
of his having been able, uniformly 
and at al! times preceding that Nee 
riod, to cor e: his hypocrisy with a 
veil too thick to be scen through by 
the keenest eye of the most sus. 
picious and watchful adversary, 
But once more, were it possible 
to suppose, that an impostor, in 
opposition to all known principles 
of human conduct, could stil] 
persist 19 carrying on a cheat 
he saw death in the 
most terrific form hastily ey 
ing towards him and just reac dy 
seize him as his pray, yet wh: at an 
eimost miraculous sircic ch of cree 


| , , 
ade iuded 


loom, 


and death. 


supposition 


even when 


dulity must it require to suppose, 
that he could have the madness 
and effrontery to hazard a predic. 
tion of his coming to life again 
the third day after he had been 
put to death; an event, over which 
he could have no controul, nay 
which could not take place, un. 
less the established laws of nature 
should be counteracted and over. 
ruled for his And if the 
event were not to happen, it is 
inconceivable, that should 
be so superlatively stupid as not 
to perceive, that the attachment 
of his followers, whatever it 
might have been before, would be 
turned into aversion—that any 
plan, previously concerted for the 
promotion or support, of — his 
cause in the world, would at 
once be abandoned and exchang- 
ed for determined opposition to 
it—-and that thus all expectation 
of posthumous fame, except that 
of having made what could not 
but strike the weakest understand. 
ing as an obviously futile attempt 
to held the minds of his hitheria 
deluded foll pwers If the bli d be. 
lief of a cheat, be cut oif for ever. 

Thus have I endeavoured to 
prove, that our blessed Saviour, 
by the very act of instituting 8 
rite with the express view of per 
petuating a remembrance of hime 
self, with which remembrance 
would be naturally and almost 
unavoidably connected a recol- 
lection of what~ he’had done, 
taught and suffered in obec lience. 
to the wil! of bis heaven! y father 
and from the purest love to mane 
kind, has furnished us with 4 
powerful argument in favour 6 
the unshake h wtegrity am | exalt 


sake ? 


Jesus 


ed Mu r¢ Ine SS O ft his ( *h aract ter, and 
OF the truth of his aiynue miSq 


s10n, 














I would observe before I con. 
clude, that in order to give its 
due weight to the preceding argu. 
ment we should remember, that 
he occasion, on which our Lord 
instituted the ure met to 
celebrate, was but one of several, 
on which a striking calmness and 
composure appeared in his man. 
ner of alluding to or plainly men- 
tioning lis sufferings and death, 
though doubtless it ought to be 
regarded as the principal one, 
since it preceded so short a time 
ihe last dreadiul scene, through 
which he was destined to pass. I 
therefore notice its being but one, 
because the circumstance of his 
having betore spoken at different 
times with reference to the same 
subject, with like apparent tran- 


rite we 
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quility of mind, must add force to 
the argument just laid before you; 
and I call it the priacipal once, 
because it was that occasion, on 
which he gave a visible proof (as 
far as external appearance could 
do it) of his possessing to the last 
an inward consciousness of have 
ing been honoured with a divine 
commission and of having acted 
in the execution of it with strict 
fidelity to God and man, and also 
of his being fully convinced, that 
his cause must be the cause of 
the Almighty, and that notwith- 
standing existing appearances un- 
favourable to the hope of its 
success, it would prosper under 
his patronage in spite of all oppo- 
sion. 


J. BRETLAND. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF BISHOP HORSELEY’S. 


_ 


The politico-pastoral letter of 
Dr. Evans, a London Dissenting 
minister, in the Say Papers, in 
our last, No. V. p. 64. has pro. 
eured us from a triend the auto. 
graph of an original letter of the 
late Bishop Horseley’s, which 
may be considered as a counter. 
part toit. They who approve of 
the letter of the Non¢conformist 
Divine, cannot object to that of 
tuc orthodox Bishop. This in. 
terference of the then Bishop ot 
St. David’s at an election, and, 
if the memory of the writer fails 
him not, this identical letter, is 
somewhere referred to and de. 
scanted on by Dr. Priestley. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

Sir Wm. Mansell, has declared him- 

Stal a candidate to represent the borough 





of Caermarthen in the next parliament, 
I cannot refrain from declaring that he 
has ‘my heartiest good wishes. Mr, 
Phillips, the present nember, has receive 
ed the thanks of the Dissenters, for the 
part he took in the late attempt to over- 
throw our ecclesiastical constitution by 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. By this it is easy to gucss what 
part he is likely to take in any future at- 
tempt for the same purpose. 

I hope that I shall not have the mor- 
tification to find.a single clergyman in 
my diocese, who will be so faise to his 
own character and his duty to the esta- 
blished church, as to give his vote to 
any man who has discovered such prine 

I am Rev‘. Sir, 

Your affectionate brother, 
and faithful servant, 
SAMUEL Sr. DAVID’S. 
Aberguilly, 
August 24th, % 789.” 


ciples. 


To the Rev, sesssncn-=-o 
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For the Monthly Repository. 


Chariclo observes that your 
correspondent Monolatreutes has 
taken back his threatened answer: 
the withdrawment is accompanied 
with an affectation of contempt, 
which cannot have been felt at the 
time of undertaking the compo. 
sition, and which now will-natue 
rally puss for the mask of con. 
scious insufliciency. 

Chariclo is obliged by the ob. 
servations of J. H. inserted vol. 
iv. p.25. This writer, by 
reference to the 104th psalm, 
means uo doubt to deny the ex- 
istence of anyels as personal and 
intelligent natures. “In this he is 
more consistent than most English 
Unitarians, who capriciously ree 
yect the doctrine ef demoniacal 
the 
angelic 


his 


agency, without rcorecting 
e Q 


«"' unected doctiine of 


neral tenour bothof the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures. In propor. 
tion as our faith leans on those 
scriptures, we shall have an as. 
sured persuasion (to use the phrase 
of J. H.) that angels have had 
and can have the power to hear 
and to grant our petitions: which 
is all that J. H. requires to justis 
fy the worshipping of angels. 

J. H. next proceeds to quote 
the second commandment, and 
other passages declaratory of the 
unity of God. ‘To this doctrine 
Chariclo has no where objected: 
there can be but one Supreme 
Being: but the devotion due to 
this Being is compatible witha 
subordinate worship of heroic and 
hcly persons. ‘The Gentiles, who 
addressed Jupiter as the supreme 
God, also erected altars to Osiris 





and Bacchus, the men who ine 
vented beer and wine. The Cas 
tholics who addressed the tre 


ag agency. But if all the appear. 
ances and interferences of angels, 


‘ related in the si liptures, are to 


. 





be treated as mythological ornas 
ments devised by the narrater; 
other portents and prodigies, 
which are commonly considered 
as miraculous lac.s, “may also be 
resolved into epic embellishments; 
and then what would 
the very gospels? Would they be 
more trust-worthy than those ca- 
tholic lives of the saints. which 
we call legends, where the natu- 
ral events are related. with all] 
practicable fidelity, but the inci. 
dents connected with the purposes 
ot the mission are dilated, und 


become ot 





nity as the Supreme God, also 
erected altars to St. Chrysose 
tom, an cloquent writer and 
preacher, to St. Telemachos, 
the abolisher of gladiatorial sports, 
and to St. Romualdo, whe 
preached down the white slave 
wade. And why may not. the 
Unitarian church as_ rationally, 
put up in its temples, the busts 
of Priestley and Lardner, of Sets 
veto and Socinus, of Paul of 
Samosata or of Jesus Christ? 
This revering of the illustrious 
dead, which was perhaps at one 


' ; *,7 
5 * ‘ 4’ c frothed up into miraculous inter. time, excessively directed toward 
det; eee positions. Chariclo remains of martyrs, prevailed in the Chris 
rt iy opinion that the personality of tian church from its institution, 
hh : 3 angelic natures isadoctrine coun- until the reformation. It was 
ht tenanced by the opinion of Christ, then attacked, because it had led 
iit (Alatthew xiii, 49.) and by the gee to idvlatry. ‘The statue was col 
» Ey 
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founded by the vulgar with the 
Herson We rshipped and a figure 
of the virgin ke pt at Loretto was 
supposed to have many etlicacies, 
which another figure of the virgin 
elsewhere did not possess. but 
this idolatry, or wnage-worship, 
grew out of the claim of the 
Romish church to the perpetual 
It was because 


been wre yught 


gift oi miracles, 

more miracles had 
at Loretto than elsewh re, that 
the figure in that chapel had be- 
come an idol. Among the Mo. 
derp sects, which do not ciaim 
the giit of mir@cles, both 
and statues might be - ced in 


pictures 


Le churches, without a ny danger 
of reviving ldoitry, OF OF OCCA. 
Sionin’e a COoniusIOn ¢ 

with the person. The Protest- 
ants have 
cessfully against idolatry; but 
where thes 
even plar sib ly, against the invo- 
cation of saints, and the v rship 
of Christ and his apostles, Chari- 
clo would gladly be informed, 

To the following scriptur: 1 ine 
timations, surely all that weight 
is still due, which the primitive 5 
church, by tounding saint wore 
ship, evidently paid to them for- 
merly. (1.) After witnessing the 
transtiguration, Peter proposes to 
Jesus (Mark ix. 5.) to build three 
tabern: icles, one to Moses, one to 
Khas and one to (vies A tae 
bernacle was a portable temple, 
or tent of worship, divided by a 
veil into two parts, in the fore. 
more of which, the worshipper 
performed his prostrations and 
suid his prayers; in the holier of 
which was pl: iced, behind a veil, 
the emblem of the deity to be 
worshipped. This proposal to 
build tabernacles to the three 
prophets, is, in Jewish phraseo- 
logy, analogeus to a proposal for 


argued well and suce 


liadVe arg ued wel] » OF 


erecting altars or chapels to them: 
far from incurring the rebuke of 
Christ, the preposal, as far as he 
is concerned, 1s immediately rue 
tified by a voice trom above, 
styling him * the beloved son.” 
(2) At the dinner given, in Bes 
thany to Jesus Christ, by Simon, 
a pharisee afilicited with leprosy, 
the sister of Lazarus bursts into 
the room, and wdopts the strongest 
and most expressive rite of wore 
ship, toward Jesus, which eastern 
devotion had invented, namely the 
od Sad Tig, OF prostvation of the 
worship per acc mpanicd with a 
kiss Sing of the feet and of the 
ground on which the feet had 
stood, and with the scattering of 
costly perfumes. This conduct 
of Mary is not only not disap. 
proved by Jesus, but is pointedly 
praised by him, and ordered to 
be repeaicd as a memorial of her, 
wherever the gospel should be 
preached. (3.) When Christ quits 
his disciples, and ascends into the 
cloud which was finally to con. 
ceal him from their sight, this 
worsbipful prostration (Luke xxiv. 

2. again takes place, and the 
wor: hip pers receive in conse. 
guence the benediction of Christ. 
Matthew (xxviii. 17 and 18.) 
also makes the worship of Christ 
to be the last act of attention he 
accepted trom the assembled apos- 
tles. (iv.) The pursuit of divine 
honors is expressly avowed by 
Jesus, as one of his purposes ia 
life. See John, v. 18-~29, 
His power to assist interceding 
disciples, and his disposition to 
do so, are expressly proclaimed. 
John xiv. 13 and 14. He repeat. 
cdly insists emphatically on being 
called *“* the son of God,” and 
lays claim to glory, in his sense 
of the word (John xvii. 5.) an 
attribute of divinity, and pro.- 
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mises to extend this glory, or 


right of worship, (v. 22.) to his 
apostles. (v.) ‘The first martyr 
(Acts vii. 59.) sets the example 
of invoking or praying to Jesus. 
vii.) The communion, whether 
to be celebrated yearly, or often- 
er, is a rite of worship, expressly 
ordained by Jesus in his own ho- 
nour.- Against such arguments 
J. 1. pleads that Peter refused 
the worship offered him by Cor. 
nelius; and that Barnabas and 
Paul refused the worship offered 
them at Lystra. ‘This proves that 
they were not to be worshipped, 
while living; it dees not prove 
that they were not to be worship. 
ped when dead. 


To the argument from the Re. 
velations, Chariclo§ disdains to 
reply; that book being known to 
be a forgery of Cerinthus, exe. 
cuted about the year 167, in ore 
der to favour the political and ec. 
clesiastic projects of Avidius Case 
sius. 

According to the author of 
Hebrews (no doubt, Apollos) the 
rank in worship to be assigned to 
Christ is (1. 9.) below that. of 
the angels, and (1i!. 3.) above that 
of Moses, 

Atter these remarks, J. H. will 
not be surprized, that Chariclo 
should consider those Christians 
as guilty of contumacy, who res 
fuse to worship Christ. 





TO CHARICLO. 


—_—— 


Diss, Feb. 20, 1809. 

Ft would be a great satisfaction 
tome, and I have no doubt to 
many others, if Chariclo would 
publish das translation of Coloss, 
it. A8th. which he has quoted in 


defence of his scréptural doctrine 
of the worship of angels:— 

Mydcis vuas xaraPcaBeverw dee 
Avy EV TAMELYO DOQTUYY, MAL TOUT HELA 


THY A 





ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 





For the Monthly Repository. 


Halifax, Dec. 17, 1808. 


To the numerous sources ot 


temptation is trequently added, 
wne, which indeed is supposed 
to be the primary source of every 
other, viz. the age ncy of a super- 
natural and malignant being, the 
enemy of God and man, who is 
supposed to have access to the 
human mind and suflicient influe 
ence over it, to lead men into sin. 
We shall do well to attend to the 
consequense of adopting such an 
opinion. IT think it is unfounded 
and prejudicial, and if the dis. 








cussion of the subject impress this 
conviction upon the mind, it will 
be relieved from one of those ste 
perstitious fears, which are as 
unfriendly to virtue as to human 
happiness. 

If we admit the existence and 
agency of such a being as the des 
vil is usually described to be, we 
admit the existence of a being, 
who is not only the enemy, but 
the rival of the great Supreme. 
To him, as is the practice 0 
those, who are the advocates of 
such an opinion, we must ascribe 
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the introduction of evil, the sup- 
port and continuance of it: and 
though we suppose, as these per- 
, that this invisible enemy 
of God and voodness will finally 
be subdued, we shall be 
to admit, that his power and 
knowledge are little less than m. 
finite: that the former is often 
successfully exerted to destroy 
the harmony of creation, to cor- 
rupt and vitiate the hearts of men, 
and to introduce sin and misery 
into the world; that his acquaint- 
ance with the thoughts ot men, 
by which he is able to adapt his 
evil suggestions to their peculiar 
circumstances, very nearly ape. 
proacheth to that of the Being, 
*¢ who searcheth all hearts,’? and 
that he is interior to God in the 
duration of his empire, rather 
than in the extent of it, and chief. 
ly distinguished by the malignant 
nature of his designs. If we ima. 
gine ourselves subject to his pow- 
er, we shail be apt to consider 
ourselves less culpable than we 
really are, when we deviate from 


the path of rectitude; for it will 


sons do 


. | ‘ 
COTD pe lled 


justly be considered as an allevin. 


ton of guilt, if not a suflicient 
apology for it, that the possibill- 
ty of resistance was almost beyond 
our power, and we shall be dis- 
couraged from making the at. 
tempt if we suppose, that we are 
hourly exposed to the artifices of 
an insidious and potent adversary, 
who has been so far successful in 
the accomplishment of his designs, 
as to have introduced evil and mi- 
sery into the world, conirary to 
the iatentions and appointment of 
the great Creator and Lord of all. 
Must it not be admitted, that the 
conduct of those unenlightened 
heathens, who belteve in the cx- 
istence of sugb an evil being, 1s 
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not altogether irrational, in pay. 
ing him religious homage, to in. 
duce him to st sp nd those cala. 
mities of which he Is supposetl ta 

the author? For if he be ine 
dependent of God, such homage 
is justifiable; and if he be not 
he must be his instrument, and if 
that be admitted, God ts the aue 
thor of evil, and that in a sense, 
which is more derogatory to his 
perfections than to admit that he 
is so in a strict and philosophical 
sense, but that such evil is neces. 
sary and unavoidable; that it is 
only evil in the view of limited 
an! imperfect beings, and as they 
are the voluntary though subor- 
dinate agents of producing it; 
and that, as it gradually dimi- 
nishes, it will ultimately terminate 
in the establishment of the great. 
est possible sum of virtue and 
happiness, 

It may be said, that the exist. 
ence and agency of such a being 
1S supported Ws the language of 
scripture; that if this notion ap. 
pear to be founded on such au. 
thority, we are bound to adopt 
it: and that our ideas must be 
regulated by those views, which 
Jesus and his apostles have given 
of the character, dominion and 
influence of this powerful and 
mischievous being. Dut admite 
ting that these passages, which it 
may be useful to examine, and 
which I shall attempt in the see 
quel of this essay, admitting that 
these passages were more nume. 
rous, and that the Jews adopted 
the notion of the agency of such 
a being, the existence of such a 
powerful enemy of God and vir- 
tue Is by no means a necessary 
consequence. ‘The absurdities, 
which were adopted by the Jows, 
from the idvla'rous and supersti. 
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tious systems of religion, which 
prevailed among the nations by 
whom they were led captive, or 
which were introduced by their 
teachers from the pre vailing pli- 
losophy of the heathen schools, 
are too glaring to be admitted by 
the enlightened enquirer of the 
present day, enjoying all the ad. 
vantages of Christianity and. the 
Important discoveries ot the wisest 
and best of men. It was not the 
intention of the Christian dispen. 
sation, to correc all the errors 
nto which mankind had fallen, 
nor perhaps any, which were not 
immediately connecied with the 
great object ior wa lh its illustrie 
ous teacher was sent into the 
world ; and least of all, those, 
which must necessarily give place 
to more enlarged and rauonal 
views of the divine perfections 
and coveroment, such as Christi. 
Huity 38 calculated to inspire, 
We are not therelore, to be sure 
prized, that in the scriptures, the 
prevalent philosophy as to the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, 
the existence and agency of Spl- 
rits, possession by demons, or 
the more powertul and universal 
influence of tbe chief of these, 
under the character of the devil, 
is occasionally alluded to, and 
mentioned by the writers of the 
Christian scriptures, as if in some 
degree they admitted the truth of 
these opinions, With regard to 
some of them it might be the case; 
but others were too absurd to be 
retained, even by those, who had 
been carly initiated in them, after 
they had received the illumina. 
tions ol Christianity, and are only 
relerred to as those, which were 
stlladopted by m iny, and spoken 
of im language which was then 
common and popular, as often is 





the case, after the things sighi ged 
by the terms are no longer intend. 
ed by them. Of this kind, [ pre- 
sume was the prevalent notion of 
the agency of the devil. 

It is commonly imagined by 
those, who have not paid particu- 
lar attention to the subject, that 
the term Asasodos, or the English 
word devi/, occurs almost in every 
page of the N. ‘Lf. The tact ts 
sirictly this: it is used sex times, 
in the gospel of Matthew; not 
once by the evangelist Mark 5 tt is 
to be found m sir places in the 
gospel of Luke; it occurs only 
three tames in the gospel of John; 
éwace in the history ot the Acts of 
the Apestles ; twenty-eaght limes 
in all the epistles of Paul, which 
are thirteen in number; once in 
the epistle to the Hebrews; once 
in that of James; once in the 
1 epist. of Peter; four tzmes in 
the 1 epist..of John; once in 
Jude; and five times in the book 
of Revelations; inall éherty-erghé 
limes in the volume of the New 
‘Testament. 

It will evidently appear, that 
even in these passages, the word 
is not always used in the same 
sense, nor uniformly applied to 
the same being, but without iur- 
ther preface, 1 shall detail these 
passages in the order in which they 
stand, and at the close of the dis- 
cussion, I shail arrange them unr 
der the respective classes, to which 
they are appropriated by the .evie 
dent sense of the word in ‘Ms Con- 
nexion. It willthen more clearly 
appear, what were the sentiments 
of the N. ‘TI. writers upon this 
subject. 

The first place in which the 
word diaSsX03 occurs in the N. T. 
is Matt. iv. where it is used four 
times in speaking of our Saviour § 
4 




















temptation in the wilderness, (ver. 
1, 5, 8, 11.) and particularly 
ver. Le it is Said, that Jesus was 
led thither, to be tempted of the 
devil. It may be necessary to at- 
tend particularly to this instance, 
as it appears not only to support 
the notion of the actual exist- 
ence of such an evil being, but 
Lis agency and influence, even 
over the mind of Jesus. It is 
however to be observed that the 
words are, “ then was Jesus led 
up of the spirit,”? which a very 
able writer (Farmer) contends, in 
this connexion, invariably mean 
the spirit of God, or that divine 
unpulse, by which the Jewish 
prophets were guided; which he 
proves by comparing this with 
various passages of the same lin- 
portin the Old and New Test. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that 
the scene, which is here described 
by this evangelist, and also by 
Luke, passed in vision, and was 
intended tor the instrnculon and 
admonition of Jesus, It cannot 
be supposed, that the devil, if he 
he the author of sin, had any 
such benevolent intention; nor 
cuu it be imagined, that Jesus 
was led by the spirit of God, to 
be exposed to the agency of this 
potent enemy ; for that would be 
lo admit, that the spirit of God 
Was made the minister and agent 
of the devil. ’ 
Without entering minutely into 
the object of this vision, if such 
twere, itevidently contains this 
general important admonition, 
that Jesus was in no instauce to 
wish to make use of that power, 
which would accompany him, tor 
his own personal gratification, or 
lor any purpose not connected 
with the object of his ministry. 
is the scenes of this vision passed 
Vols LY, 
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before his mind; they would muke 
the same impression, which those 
in real life do, and which furnish 
us with motives to virtue or to 
vice; and as far as they seemed 
to induce him to make an impro. 
per use of his miraculous power, 
they would appear to Jesus to be 
temptations to ev?/, and would 
be deseribed by him or by his his- 
torlans as the suggestions of the 
devil, It the more popular interes 
pretation of this part of the evan. 
gelical history be adopted, and 
it be supposed, that these sug- 
gesuons occurred to the mind of 
Jesus, by the instigation of the 
devil, at diflerent times, when he 
was actually in the situations de. 
scribed by the writer, it can only 
be concluded from these passages, 
that the Jews believed in the ex- 
istence and agency of the devil, 
and it may be contended, that 
they do not actually prove the 
existence of such a malevolent 
spivii, any more than the phrase 
* possessed of damons,’’? which 
occurs much more frequently in 
the N. ‘I. demonstrates, that in 
our Saviour’s time, men were ac- 
tually possessed by the spirits of 
deceased wicked men, which ine 
flicted those dreadful disorders, 
from which they were relieved, 
by the benevolent interposition of 
Jesus. 

‘The next, passage in which the 
word diaGoaos vecurs is in the 
parable of the tares and the wheat, 
in the exposition of which Jesus 
suys, Matt. xii. 39. “ The enee 
my that sowed them. (the tares) 
is the devil.’’ In this, connexion 
it may be justly doubted, whether 
Jesus means positively to assert 
the existence of the devil and his 
ascendency over the human mind. 
It is far more probable, that he 
i 
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uses the phrase in conformity to 
the prevailing notions of his coun- 
trymen. From a parable nothing 
can be conclusively inferred, but 
the doctrine or instruction which 
it is intended to inculcate; the 
circumstances are to be over- 
looked, and every thing which 1s 
collateral is to be considered only 
as the ornament of the allegory. 
In the present instance it was not 
the design of Jesus to correct the 
unphilosephical notions of the 
Jews concerning the origin or 
principle of evil, but to repress 
the precipitate zeal of those, who 
wished immediately to separate 
the tares from the wheat; and in 
the explanation of the parable, 
it was not his intention to support 
a belief of the existence of an evil 
being, having access to the minds 
of men, opposing himself, and 
often successfully, to their virtu- 
ous desires and endeavours, and 
leading them irresistrbly into the 
paths of vice and misery; but to 
teach his disciples, that the end 
of the age, or the period of final 
judgment, was the only proper 
time of separating the preduce of 
the good seed from that of the 
bad, and that, as the appointed 
judge, he would then commission 
proper instruments ro effect this 
necessary work. Most probably 
indeed, the thoughts of Jesus were 
not extended beyond the awful 

riod of his coming in the fle 
filraent of his prediction, relative 


to the capture and destruction of 


Jerasalem., 

The only remaining passage in 
the zospel of Matt. in which the 
word diaBeres occurs is ch. xxv. 
41. Jesus ts speaking of the final 
judgment, and of the sentence 
which will be pronounced upon 


the wicked, ** Then shall the hing 
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say to them on his left hand, de. 
part from me, ye cursed, into | 


everlasting fire, prepared for: the ¥ 


devil and his aneels.” It is un 
questionable, that the Jews be. 
lieved in the existence of an evil 
being, at the head of many other, 
who were supposed to have rebelled 
against the great Supreime, to 
have been exciuded from his pre. 
sence, from the happiness which 
they originally possessed, and who 
were consigned with the instiga. 
tor of their rebellion to a plate 
of suffering and torment. But it 
is evident, that this opinion was 
held by them in common with 
many other nations, and proba 
bly was borrowed from the Egyp- 
tiuns, who adopted it to account 
for the existence of evil in the 
world. It by no means follows 
from the use of this term in the 
N. T. nor from any allusions to 
such an opinion, that it is berter 
founded than other absurd and 
unphilosophical opinions, whieh 
the Jews derived trom the Hea. | 
thens. Certainot is that this pas. 
sage does not ascribe to the devil 
any agency over the human mind. 
It has aiready been noticed 
that the word docs not once ot 
cur im the gospel ot Mark, our 
attention raust therefore be trans 
ferred to the gospel ¢f Luke. The 
term occurs five times in ch. iv, 
7, 2, 3, 5, 6, 13. but it is Ut 
necessary to make any observe 
tions upon these passages, as they 
correspond with Matthew's RCs 
count of our Lord's temptation 
The word is used only once mor 
TD) the gospel Loft I uke, “ch. vit. 12 
In the exposition of the parabie 
of the sower, the devil is sad 
take the word out of the heart 
of those by the way-side, lest 
they should believe and be saved: 
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if the observations which have 
been made upon the nature of a 
parable be . well founded, — this 
passage will not afford any solid 
foundation for the belief of the 
existence and agency of such a 
being, It only essumes, that 
such an opinion was admitted by 
the Jews. 

We must now advance to the 
gospel of John, ch. vi. 70. Jesus 
answered * Have not I chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is @ devil?’ 
We are so much accustomed to 
consider every thing sacred, which 
relates to the N. ‘T. that sometimes 
we are not aware of the impro- 
prieties which oecur in the En. 
vlish translation. On due con. 
sideration it will be allowed, that 


in this instance, the language of 


this translation Is very Inproper to 
be put into the mouth of Jesus, 
‘who was meek and lowly of heart, 
who when he wags reviled, reviled 
not again,’ and who cannot be 


supposed to have made use of 


words, which would shock a cul- 
vated mind, even from the lips 
of the ignorant and prophane ; 
‘one of you is a devil? It -is 
enly justice to the evangelist 
to observe, that the primary 
meaning of the word translated 
devil is catwmniator, accuser, 
which is also the meaning of the 
corresponding tern: Satan. Mr. 
Wakefield has therefore properly 
translated this verse, * Did not I 
chuse you, the twelve, for myself, 
but one of you ls an accuser* 2” 
it is added, ** He meant Judas 
Iscariot, one of the twelve wihro 
was going to deliver bim up.” 
bis passage therefore cannot be 
udduced as affording any support 
‘o the commonly received opinion 
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* See also ths New Version, @ false ascuser. 
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of the existence and agency of 
an invisible and powerful evil be. 
ing. 

‘The next instance in which the 
word occurs is John viii. 44. 
which is supposed to de more di. 
rectly in point. It is the reply 
which Jesus made to those who- 
sought his life. ¢ Ye are of your 
father the devil. and the lust of 
your father ye will do; he was a 
murderer from the beginning. and 
abode not im the truth, because 
there is no truth in him; when he 
speaketh of a lie be spcaketh of 
his own, for he is a liar and the 
father of it.’ Such is the infiu- 
ence of association, and of lung 
established habits of thinking, 
that it will not be easy to suggest 
uny interpretation of this passage, 
different from the common one, 
which will not appear to: many 
very harsh and unsupported. It 
mey however, be observed, that 
the Jews, with whom Jesus held 
this conversation, prided them- 
selves am being the deseendants of 
Abraham ; to which Jesus replied, 
that ‘if they were Abraham’s 
children,’ i.e. the true children 
of the patriarch in charaeter and 
disposition, ‘ they would do the 
works of Abraham,’ but knowing 
their evil designs he adds, © Ye 
are of your father the devil, and 
the Just of your father ye will do, 
who was a murderer frum the bee 
These words naturally 
direct our thought to Cain, and 
it is not improbable that the 
meaning of Jesus may be thus 
expressed; * Ye have no just pre- 
tensions to the character of faith 
ful Abraham, nor do ye sustam 
any relation to him; but are ta- 
ther of the hindred and offipring 
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of Cain, that culumniator and 
murderer, inasmuch as ye seek 
to kill me, a man who hath told 
you the truth; this did not Abra- 
ham.’ Butat this allusion be not 
admitted, Jesus must only be 
supposed to refer to the commonly 
received opinion of the origin of 
evil designs and wicked practices. 
In the language of his reproaches, 
and ofhisaccusationsagainst those, 
who were secking his life, we are 
not to look for his authorized in- 
structions upon a subject inci. 
dentally introduced.—-The third 
and last place in which the word 
is to be found in the gospel of 
John, is ch. xiii, 2. which seems 
expressly to support the opinion 
of those, who maintain the exist- 
ence of such a being as the devil, 
and that he hath access to the 
human mind, ‘The words are 
these, ‘And supper being ended, 
the devil having now put into the 
hcart of Judas Iscarwt, Simon's 
son lo betray him, Jesus knowing, 
&c.’ It is to be observed that 
the words in italics mterrupt the 
connexion, and should be includ. 
ed in a parenthesis, They might 
be omitted without any injury to 
the sense. The text would then 
read as follows: * And supper be. 
ing ended, Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into 
his hands and that he was come 
fram God, he riseth from supper, 
&c.’ It is not improbable, that 
the passage in question was offici- 
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On the Spirit of Religious Controversy. 


ously inserted by some transcrib- 
er of the authentic gospels first 


as a marginal note, and after. 
wards mncorporated with the text, 
of which other instances might 
be adduced. - There seems to be 
no reason for the observation, that 
the desil had put it oto the heart 
of Judas Iscariot to betray Jesus, 
when the evangelist is relating an 
interesting fact, which had no pe- 
culiary connexion with Judas, and 
therefore would lead to no asso- 
ciation of thought with the cha. 
racter of the apostate. ‘The place 
for such an observation appear 
to be more proper and natural in 
a subsequent part of the narra. 
tive, when Jesus declared that 
one of the twelve should betray 
him, and in this connexion a st- 
milar observation occurs, ver. 27. 
‘And atter the supper Satan enter- 
ed into him (Judas) ;’ an expression 
as much open to objection as the 
former and as likely to have beea 
the marginal gloss of some tran- 
scriber. But if the genuineness 
of both passages be supposed un- 
questionable, as they are found im 
all the MSS. now extant, they 
are certainly the only passages 
which have yet occurred, which 
directly assert the agency of the 
devil over the human mind ; and 
the weight to be ascribed to them 
will be more justly estimated, 
when the general sense of the 
N. T. upon this subject is fully 
ascertained, J. W. 
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After reading in your valuable 


2 . 
Miseellany many lenrned discu 
J.M. the clergyman 
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Monthly Repository. 


T lately saw with pleasure his pre 
copés brouzht forward to notice im 
some excellent practical remarks 
on A{nit 28, by Dr. Carpet. 
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“poses in the mind of the 


Observing the earnestness and 
seriousness with which he addresses 
his readers on the duty and im. 
portance of keeping the heart and 
imagination free from moral cor. 
ruption, I could not avoid ad- 
verting to the different spirit which 
generally appears to actuate and 
distinguish from each other the 
Writers upon controversial and 
practical divinity. 

He whose aim it is to enforce 
the precepts of Jesus Christ, to 
promote the cause of righteousness 
ef heart and life, who endeavours 
to convert a sinner from the error 
of his ways, does not usually de- 
scant upon those errors in terms 
of contempt and proud superior. 
ity she entreals, not defames ; and 
should his endeavours happrly 
prove successtul in gaining a pros 



































Question to Mr. Alichia, lél 


selyte from sin to holiness, how 
different will his triumph be trom 
that of the victor who, foils an 
adversary in the ticld of contro. 
versial theology ! 

{ do not mean to represent 
theological controversy as Unie 
portant, or as a matter of inditler- 
ence what opinions we adopt on 
speculative points; on the con- 
trary, questions concerning them 
are important and highly usetul, 
when with nieekness and humility 
discussed, not proudly and dicta. 
torially dec ided; yet happy would 
it be if we were More earnestly 
disposed to wusk thet question 
of infinitely greater unportance, 
‘Owhat shall 1 do to inherit eter- 
val life?” and to remember the 
reply ** keep the cominandment a 

A Constant Reaver. 


— ee ee 


MR. ALLCHIN, 


_—. 


For the Monthly Reposttory. 


An admirer of the cool, digni- 
Bed and candid defence of Chris. 
vanity made by Mr. Allchin in 
his Letters to a Churchman, pre. 
sumes, through the medium of your 
interesting publication, respect. 
fully to ask lim, if, as he thinks, 
the position, be truce. ‘hat it 
is highly probable, that pain and 
evil could not have been avoided, 


what becomes of the attribute of 


infinite power, so generally ase 
cribed to the Deity? The perfect 
irreconcileability of this attribute 
and of infinite benevolence with 
the existence of evil, and of om- 
niscience with free agency, Op- 
writer, 
such a formidable barrier to the 
reception of the received opinions 


of natural and revealed religion, 
as hie is totgbly unable to remove ; 
and could auy ot: your Corres- 
pondents advane e‘eby argume nts, 
or reter fo aby whith’ * tended 
to lessen those difficultgs’ in their 
OW! iid the y might prob: bly 
tend to the removal of a load of 
anxiety from the mind of ‘one 
who would ever feel grateful for 
the same. 

The writer of the present are 
ticle, has no other motive in this 
application, than .an ardent wish 
to become a believer in the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, 
trom a perlect conviction that no 
reflecting mind can be sinterely 
such, without bi coming a bette; 
and a hil} pics man. 
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PARAMYTHIA: FKON 


As a companion to the “ On- 
ental fictions” which have already 
appeared in the Monthly Reposi- 


tory, (vol. ti. 252.) we msert a 
few analogous fables from the 
Greck mythology. These also 
are taken from the Zershcucte 
Biatte: Herder SUVS he has 
called them Paramythia in imi. 
tation of the modern Greeks, who 

Guvyon, give this 


accoraing to 
t 


the tales and fables, in 


whicd they pass 
[lagauucoy 

Further, 
are founded on the 
into 


niso mean recreation. 


tiiese fetions 


ole Grecian table pevtss 


which the author has throwraa 
new sense and } mport: So much 
for the utle. 


riously recommends 
vy of Grecian fticti- 
of the taste and 
young persons 
objected that 


lierder se 
this new Custis 
Ons as ah CANCTCIM 
WuagIhation of 


It hay indeed be 


frequent Co ipositions of this dee 
} 

scription Iniehtl Glimhish the re- 

ceorence with wlich we justly 
} » 4 ; ! 

conteimptlace tue- poetical lrag- 

ments of ancient wisdom, and de- 
oipinhe at , ae Pere > 

strov the barlbonhy and Copsistenev 

" ’ ' , } 4 - 

i the whole, AO WHICH If May 


Luly of the 


4 
by replied, that the bn 
mythos is mbherent and 


Gr 


Bot uc 


Cin 


hventh nal or dey eHnaent on 


our beled of ther antiquity, and 
hat no niodern fiction Could assi- 
milate itself with them, which 


' ! od 
Coes not resembie tucht in stone 


ficance and beauty. ‘| he Para. 
mytiaa are in Prosc ana pave ne 
4 thie T ornament I sty] . than th) at 


of fuil and well turned 
Herdcr cites 
s 


im} hey of langu: 


prrrods, 
nm Vindication of 
-—<* Bas compo. 
clegant 


this Suri, tie 


meek distiich— 


sifions of 


THE 


142 ) 


GERMAN OF 


HURDER. 





Beauteous art thou Aglaia, embellishing 
all things around thee; 
Beauteous art thou adorn’d; naked 
thou':t beauty itself. 
H.C. R. 





Aurora. 


A troop of joyful maidens celebrated 
with dances and soags of praise the 
feast ef Aurora. “Thou, the most beau- 
teous and most blessed of the goddesses” 
they sung, “ arisest each morning in 
the beauty of endles: youth and with 
the hue of the rose, bathed in the spring 
of all delight and of the enlivening 
blussoms " Even as the sun arose, Aus 
rora turned her teem towards them and 
stood before them the most beautiful 
but not the most blessed of the God. 
desses. ‘Tears stood in her eyes, and 
the misty veil which she had drawn from 
the earth, lay like a damp cloud on her 
shining and rosy coloured forehead. 

“Ye children,” said she, *: who ho- 
nour me with songs of praise; your 
youthful innocence has drawn me hi- 
ther, that I may shew myself to you as 


Iam. Whether I am beautiful, you 
may eee yourselves; whether | am hap- 


PY, m iy those tears sp cak, which I daily 
shed in the lap of my sister Flora. In 

y youth I thoughtle ~sely united myself 
with the aged Titon, from whose arms 
ye behold me every morning so early 
hastening. As a punishment for him 
and me, his grey immortality is without 
youth, and it robs me too of beauty and 
splendour as Jong as | am by him. For 
this reason do 1 so early hasten to my 

short employment of driving. away the 
shadows, and I conceal myself during 
the day in sun-beams, till Titon sees me, 
when he in:tantly drags me down into 
his grey bed, weeping and blushing 
tor shame. Take warning from me ye 
maidens, nor believe that the most heau- 
tiful among ye, must be the most happy, 
if she be not as wise as she is fair, an id 
choose for her felicity a spouse of her 
own condition.” 

«Aurora vanished, but her image shone 
again in the eyes of the maidens, in 
each tear drop of the dew. They n@ 
longer celebrated her as the wisest be- 
cause she was the most heauteous of the 


goddesses, and they became wase through 
her ca 


unp! t. 





bbc? | 








°. Flora’s Choice. 

As Jupiter summoned before him in 
ideal forms, the creation he had resolved 
to make; he winked and there appeared 
before him among others, the gaudy 
Frora. Whocan describe her charms? 
Who can paint her beauty ? All that the 
earth had borne in her virgin lap was 
collected in the stature, form, colour, 
and garments of Flora, ail the gods 
looked upon her, all the goddesses en- 
vied her beauty. 

“ Choose” said Jupiter, “a partner 
from among this numerous assembly of 
gods and genii, but beware vain child 
that thy choice do not deceive thee.’ 

Firora looked with levity around; 
and would that she had chosen Pheebus 
who burned with love towards her! 
But his beauty was too high for the 
muiden, his passion was too silent. She 
cast a rapid glance around her, and 
chose—who could have expected it ?— 
one of the lowest of the gods, the vo- 
tatile Ze byrus. 

rook wc exclaimed the father of the 
gods, that thy sex even in its diviner 
torms should prefer each wanton and 
fascinating charm to a higher and more 
silent love. Hadst thou chosen him, 
(pointing to Phebus) thou and thy whole 
race had shared with him immortality. 
But now, enjoy thy consort. Zephyrus 
embraced her, and she vanished. As 
flower-dust she was lost in the region of 
the vod of the air. 

As Jupiter brought the idea} forms of 
his world into existence, and the womb 
of the earth was before him, ready to 
bring forth into life the scattered dust ; 
he called aloud to Zephyrus who s!um- 
bered over the ashes of his beloved. 
“ Arise! arise! O youth bring thy beioved 
here, and behold her earthly appearance.” 
Zephyrus came and with him the flower 
lust: it was at once scattered over the 
surface of the earth. Phebus, through 
ancient love, animated it. ‘The god- 
desses of the springs and streams, for 
sisterly affection, penetrated it. Zephyr 
embraced it, and Flora appeared trans- 
formed into a thousand many-colour- 
ed, budding flowers. 

_Each of them rejoiced as she recoz- 
nised again her celestial over and re- 
Signed herself to his wanton kis:, in 
his yently-waving arms. But the joy 
was short; as soon as the fair one had 
unfolded her bosom and had prepared 
her bridal bed in all the charms of per- 
fume and colour; the satiated Zephyrus 
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left her; and Phebus who took com- 
passion on her coo kind and easily de- 
ceived love, by his consuming beam, 
put an early period to her sufferings 
Each spring, ye maidens, renews this 
history. Ye bloom like Flora, choose 
some other partner than Zephyrus. 





3. Echo. 

Do not believe it, ve children of sim- 
plicity ; do not believe the poct’s fable, 
that modest Echo ever solicited the vain 
Narcissus, or wa eve: the loquacious 
betrayer of her goddess. Listen to me 
and I wi | relate the true history of Echo. 

Harm-nia, the daughter of love. was 
an active assistant of Jupiter in his work 
of creation. With maternal tenderness 
she imparted to the newly formed being 
a tone, a noice, which penetrates into 
the depths of his bosom, inds his whole 
existence together, and connects him 
with all kindred beings. At length she 
had exhausted herself, the bioncficene 
mother! and being by her birth, but 
half an immortal, was forced to abandon 
her children, How deeply did her de- 
parture afflict her! she fell down before 
the throne of Jupiter and prayed: 
“ Powerful God let my form vanish from 
before the heavenly beings, buc do not 
annihilate my heart and my feeling, and 
do not separate me from those to whom 
I have viven existence fram my own bo- 
som; Jet me at least be imvi-ible among 
them, and participate and feel with them 
each tone of joy or sorrow, with which 
J endowed them, happy or unhappy.” 

* And will it ease thee,” answered 
the god, “to feel their wretchedness 
invisibly, and be unable to aid them or 
inany way be «cen by them? This is 
denicd thee by the irrevocable sentence 
of destiny.” 

‘« Let me but answer them,” she re- 
plied, “ let me but be able to repeat the 
tones which issue from their breasts, and 
my maternal! heart will be comforted.” 

Jupiter towched her gently, and she 
became the formless and widely spread 
Echo. Wherever a tone from one of her 
children is heard, the heart of the mo- 
ther resounds in sympathy. With the 
consonance of an harmonious sou!, she 
produces from every creature, every ira- 
ternal being, the note: of sorrow and 
of joy. By her the hard rock is pene- 
trated, by her the solitary wood is ani- 
mated. And how often hast thou noe, 
thou tender mother, thou bashful inha- 
bitant o eolitude and the silent grove, 
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peacock, whose voice | desire; but they 
Philomela, thee I envy. when 
encha 1 by thy magic notes, [ more 
slowly circuit the lake, and fascinated, 
loiter amid the glories of the scene. 
How | would sing thee, thou golden 
evening sun, thy beauteous light and my 
felicity; dying, 1 would plange beneath 
the mirror of thy rose -like forehead.” 
In silent rapture the Swan dived be- 
low, and as he rose Jain upon the sur- 
face, he beheld on the shore a shining 
form, which benignly invited him to 
approach. It was the god of the morn- 
ing and evening sun, the beautiful Phe- 
bus. “ Chaste and lovely being, said 
he, the prayer is granted thee; which 
thou hast so often nourished in thy silent 
breast and which could not ve granted 
till now.”” He had scarcely said these 
words when he touched the Swan with 
his lyre, ard tuned upen it the music of 
thesimmortals. The tones pierced with 
tapture the bird of Apollo, who in 
grateful joy and in harmony with the 
god ot beauty, sang the beautiful sun, 
and the splendid sca, and his innocent 
and blissful life. His harmonious sug 
was soft as his form, nt ‘asted im slow 
and gently ensiumbering notes till he 
fonnd himself again in his true and hea- 
venly beauty, at the foot of Apollo in 
Fiysum. he song which was denied 
hom in life was given him in death, it 
was destined gently to dissolve his cor- 
poral lumbs for he had then heard the 
music of the immortals and had seen the 
visage of a god. He gratefully clung 
to the foot ot Apollo, and was hearken- 
wit to hi. divine notes, as his faithful 
spoure arrived, who had in mournful 
strams sang herself into Elysium. ‘Lhe 
goddess of innocence adopted both as 
her favourites; she places them in the 
yoke before her car, when she bathes in 
the scact youth. 
Be patient; sileft and hoping heart! 
what is denied thee jn life, becauce thou 


canst not yet endure it, is given thee in 
the Nour of tBy dissolution 
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German:of Herder. 
5. The Lily and the Rose. 
Tell me, ye benign daughters of the 
coarse and black soil, who gave you your 
beautiful form? for in truth ye have 
heen modelled by no ine!egant fingers, 
What tiny spirits sprang out of your 


calix and what joy did ye feel as 
goddesses rocked themselves on your 
eaves? Tell me ye peaceful flowers, 


how did they share together the delight. 
ful emp oyment? and how did they con- 
fer together as they spen threads so vae 
tious, and wove and embroidered with 
such phantastic grace. But ye are silent 
ye children of love, and are content in 
Silence to enjoy your existence. Be it 
so; instructive fable shalk teach me what 
your tongues conceal. 

The earth stood once, a naked rock: 
when behold, a friendly band of nymphs 
trod upon the virgin soil, and courteons 
genii offered themselves to adorn the 
naked rock. ‘They divided their em- 
ployment among each other. Even 
under snow and amid cold unseemly 
grasses, modest Humility began and wove 
the retiring violet. Hope followed her 
and filled with cooling vapours the little 
calix of the refreshing Hyacinth; these 
succeeding so well, there now came a 
proud and pompous train of gaudy fair 
ones, the ‘Tulip raised herhead: the 
Narcissus looked around with eyes lan- 
guishing in vain. 

Many other nymphs and goddesses 
busied themselves in various ways, 
adoring the earth and triumphing over 
its splendid shew. 

And now as a larger portion of their 
works and their own, joy over them were 
faded, Venus addressed the graces, “ And 
why do you delay sisters of joy” said 
she, “ Arise and weave out of your 
charms too, a morta! and visible blos- 
som.” They descended to the earth, 
and Azlaya, the grace of innocence, 
formed the lily; Thalia and Euprosyne 
weaved with sisterly hand, the flower of 
joy and of love, the virgin ro-e. 

Many flowers of the field and of the 
gaiden cnvied cach other; the rose and 
the lilly envied none and were envied 
by all. Sister-like they bloom together 
upon one stem aud adorn each other. 
The flower of innocence heightens. the 
charms of the bride of love and joy: 
ior sister graces have woven them inses 
parably together 

On your checks too ye maidens, bloom 
lilies and roses, may their creators and 
mi-tresses, inpocence, Love and Joy, 14 
like manner attend you united and inst- 
parable. ; 

















6. Siren. 

Among the innumerable Genii whom 
upiter had created to amuse and deight 
the short time of the laborious live. of 
men, was found also dark Sleep. “ To 
what purpose am J here,” said he, con- 
templating his own form, “ here, among 
my more splendid and atiractive bro- 
thers? How melancholy do I appear in 
the chorus of the sports, the joys and 
the wanton caprices of love! What 
boots it that 1 am desired by the un- 
happy, the burden of whose sufferings 
I take away, and whom I relieve by 
gentle oblivion: But as to them who 
never tire, who know nought of the 
cares of wretchedness, the circle of 
whose delighis | only interrupt—— 

“Thou errest,” said the father of 
genii and men, “in thy dark form wilt 
thou become the beloved genius of all 
mankind, for dost thou not belteve that 
joys and sports fatigue? in reality they 
tire sooner than care and wretchedncss, 
and transform themselves, for the sati- 
ated in bliss, into the most wearisome 
satiety.’ 

“Neither shale thou-.be without de- 
lights” he continued, ‘* thou shalt even 
oft surpass all thy brothers in them.” 
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With these words he presented to him 
the silver-grey horn of pleasant dreams, 
“ Scatter out of this,’ said he, “ th 
seeds of slumber, and the happy as well 
as unhappy shall love and wish for thee 
more than for all thy brothers. ‘The 
hopes, the loves and the joys which lie 
in it, have been gathered by thy sisters 
the graces, with enchanted hand out of 
our most blissful gardens. The ethereal 
dew which shines upon them, will ani- 
mate with dis pwn wish, every one 
whom thon meanest to render happy; 
and as the goddess of love has be- 
sprinkled them with our immortal nec- 
tar; hence the delight they give to mor - 
tals will be more graceful and. delicate, 
than all the poor realities which the earth 
can afford. Out of the chorus of the 
most blooming sports and joys, they 
will gladly hasten into thy arms: poets 
will sing theé, and in their songs strive 
to imitate the enchantment of thy art: 
even the innocent maiden will wish for 
thee, and thou wilt rest on her eyes, a 
sweet and blissful deity.” 

The complaint of sieep was changed 
to triumphant thanks, and he was united 
with the mast deaytifad of the graces, 
Pasithea. 
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MR. UUME’S OBJECTION TO MIKACLES CONSIDERED. 





Mr. Liume, in hise -elebrated 
lssay, note K, defines a miracle, 
** A transgression of a law of 


oulure by a particular volition of 


tne Deity, er by the interpusiuon 
ol an invisible avent.’? ‘Lhis Es. 
suy, to use’ Lis Own words, is de- 
Signed io shew, “ That no testi- 
inony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimony be 
of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavours to 
establish: and even im that case, 
there 1s a mutual destruction of 
arguments, aud the superior ouly 
#)¥ves us an asourapce suituble to 


that degree of force whieh re- 
mains uiter deducting the dnier 
rior.” 

‘Lhe credit due to: minacles, it 
is admitied, .rests entirely upon 
testimony; but the specious ob- 
jection to it, from the supposed 
wcompetency of human testiunony, 
is invalid and a mere begging of 
the question; at most, it affirms 
only, that @ @REATER miracle 
must be wrought to prove the ex. 
istence of a /esser one *. 

All miracles are facts of a nae 
ture cognizable by the vurdinary 
taculties and suited to the coui- 
mon apprebension of mankind: 


* “If the falsehood of his testimony would be more miraculous than the event 
which he relates, then, and nor Tika THEY, can he pretend 40 coummand my 


belief or opinion.” ( Essay.) 
V@L. Iv, 
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if they were not, to no purpose 
would they have been performed : 
those recorded in the Christian 
scriptures havea peculiar efficacy 
in this view; since they do not 
depend upon @ priori arguments 
anid recondite speculations for 
proof, but uniformly referring to 
plain facts and addressed to the 
common sense of mankind, the 
most illiterate as well as the most 
learned can equally judge of their 
truth. Like other facts therefore, 
which are not miraculous, they 
may be established by testimony: 
the persons recortling them, af. 
firming only, that certain effccts 
were REPEATEDLY produced in 
the presence of considerable num- 
bers, and of which too, they 
themselves had a@ personal know. 
ledge. The want of awnore than 
reiterated experience, which Mr. 
Hi. deems so necessary In the case, 
if it even existed, so far from 
availing any thing, would defeat 
the purpose: if all occurrences, 
and ALL must be comprehended 
under the idea of an UNIFORM 
EXPERIENCE, were to be brought 
about by meaus of PARTICULAR 
INTERPOSITIONS (which is the 
notion of a miracle) every practi- 
cal benefit to result from them 
would be lost, and to us they 
would no ‘onger be miracles: AN 
UNCEASING SERIES Of miracu- 
lous interventions, would in effect 
be the same as ax established law. 
The efficacy of @ reasonable ex- 
perience in judging of therein is 
not demed, but the futility and 
wnreasonablencss of an uniform ex- 
perience, is manifest: moreover, 
our competency to judge of the 


existence of any fact, whether of 


an ordinary, or of an extraordi- 
nary nature, does met depend 
Upon its CENSTANT recurrence, 


nor is it altered by our ignorance 
of what produced it; since the 
inode in which the operation of 
the usual course of the laws of 
nature is effected, equally with 
the supposed deviation from, or 
transgression of them (the case of 
miracles) is unknown to us. 

Mr. Hume in his Essay, note 
kK. alsovassumes “ thata miracle 
may be discoverable by man or 
not, this alters not its nature and 
essence’. If it. is in any case 
discover:ble by man, its existence 
may be proved, and the only pos- 
sible means of establishing the 
proof to others, is by testimony: 
when however, it 1s not discoverae 
ble, any argument fram the sup- 
posed incompetency of testimony 
does not apply. Men need be 
able to work miracles themselves 
to become competent evidences 
to facts, even of the existence of 
which they had never known, 
That a miracle is in itself possible, 
and capable of being proved by 
the senses, Mr. Hume acknow- 
ledges, since, “if may be discover. 
able by man ;*’ and further, thatit 
is capable of being satisfactorily 
proved to others, by TEsT1MONY, 
he also admits, when he remarks 
that our observation of the VERA- 
city of human testimony, con- 
strains our assent to the belief of 
ordinary facts, even, though they 
have never immediately fallen 
under the cognizance of our own 
senses: when a miracle is pete 
formed, nothing more is done; 
since equally in both cases the 
fact inthe fivst rastance must have 
Ben PROVED by the senses uf 
others: to the possibilaty of which 
he has already conceded. ‘To as 
sert that a tact cannot be provedy 
which is already admitted to have 
been fully proved, is an absolute 















































































Mr. Hume's Objectzon 


contradiction; the very absurdi- 
ty, which Mr. H. charges on the 
abettors of miracles. A miracle 
then, we must admit in the first 
instance, is capable of being 
proved by the senses: and the 
subsequent e@tablishinent of its 
proof by testimony, is no contra- 
diction: indeed, wMy, its being 
registered and recorded, as a tes- 
timony of its truth to others, 
should aiter its mature, and as it 
were by enchantment, annihilate 
its previous capacity of proof, a 
wiser head than even Mr. Hume’s 
is requisite to determine. It must 
be conceded however, that the 
veracy of testimony 18 NOT 
UNdFORM, and here it is, that 
we meet the difficulty in its fullest 
force; had he confined himself 
to this single point, Mr. Hume's 
objection would have had consi- 
derable weight, though it would 
by no means have becn insupera. 
ble; but by blending with it, the 
utter incapacity of testimony to 
prove at all in the case, he has et- 
fectually defeated hisown purpose: 
A TESTIMONY THAT PROVES 
NOTHING CANNOT LIE. The 
acknowledged want of an wniform 
veracity in testimony, supposes 
two cases, both the existence of 
a false testimony, and a true 
one; were there not a capacity 
in testimony to record truth, as 
well as falschood, aLt_ testi. 
mony must of course be false; 
in that case too it would also be 
uniform, and therefore might still 
be beljeved, its implying an absu- 
lute contradiction, making no dif- 
ference upon Mr. Hume’s princi- 
ples, since he contends that an 
UNIFORM EXPERIENCE, IS eve- 
ry thing that is requisite to esta- 
blish the proot of any fact, or in 
ether words that without it, the 
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existence of no fact whatever 
can be proved. 

Much stress has been laid by 
Mr. Hume and others, on the 
natural improbability of miracles, 
from the rarity of their occur. 
rence, but with little reason; 
the too frequent repetition of 
them, would inevitably destroy 
their effect: tmprobability moreo- 
ver, has no relation to testimony, 
but only to OPINION: where tese 
timony begins, inprobability ends : 
to give testimony fo any event, 
supposes that we have already as. 
certained the fact either directly, 
by the observation of our own 
senses; or indirectly through the 
medium of the senses of others: 
in either case, improbabdility is 
wholly out of the question, The 
CAPACITY OF TESTIMONY to re- 
cord truth, even though that truth 
should be of a miraculous nature, 
can no longer be denied, as the 
futility of its supposed INCOMPE- 
TENCY, it is presumed, has been 
fully shewn, I bave directed my 
observations more immediately to 
this point of the objection, be. 
cause itis the point which ap. 
pears to me, in most of the an. 
swers that I have secn, to be the 
least attended to. Human nature, 
it has often been observed, having 
been found the same in all-ages, 
(an important circumstance, 
which Mr. Ilume accedes to,) 
we have a firm basis, on which'to 
ground our belief in the represen- 
tations of others, when they record 
to us the experience of their senses 
(and a miracle let it be remarked, 
must in the first instance, be 
ALWAYS an appeal to the senses.) 
Many persons have laid a peculiar 
stress on the consideration, that 
the subsequent effects in the Chiris- 
tian world, can be accounted for, 


to Miracles considered. 
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on no other principle than upon 
the supposition of the truth of the 
miacis. Some have turned their 
aiicuton move particularly tothe 
nature of ‘Testimony, and bave 
denied that experience is the sole 
foundatiwn, on which we ground 
our belief in it: others again, 
in answer to the objection that 
miracles are net wrought in our 
days, have accounted for it by 
svying, that they are no longer ne- 
cessary ; Information new abounds 
in the world; mankind are of 
themselves sufficiently inclined to 
examine the records of immortal. 
ity ; a preternatural stimulus is no 
longer wanting, and the Almghty 
cannot be expected to resort to 
extrvorminary theans, when ordi. 
nary ones are tully adequate. 
A prert considerations bave 
actuated the researches of a few, 
who huve directed their primary 
eflorts to ascertain the nature of 
miracles, the conception of them 
in the abstract, their awrece- 
bist credibility or incredibility, 
rather than the subsequent esta- 
biushment of thetr proofs: but 
sum total of their united ob- 
servaious, seems to me to tend 
rather to the substitution of great- 
er difheulties, im the room of 
lesser ones, than to the subversi- 
on of the principal one; and per- 
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Gleanings. 


haps, it will be admitted by all, 
that @ mure specwus one, chan 
Mr. Hume’s has never been made, 
The supposition of an array of 
antagonist or equal proofs, in the 
case of testimony and miracles, 
supported by Mr. Hume, is so 
weak aud untrue, as to be really 
unworthy of him: or if an argu. 
ment of such a kind should have 
any weight, he lias himself refutea 
it; since he admits the PREPON. 
DERANCE OF VERACITY In hu 
man testimony, and no man ever 
yet denied, that the balance of 
records in which miracles are nos 
ticed, is in favour of their truth. 
Were it a question of probability 
only, (which it certamly is not) 
the evidence is decisive: by the 
addition of a single ounce to a 
pair of well poiged though ordi 
nary scales, they will be turned 
as completely, and more Comino. 
diously too, than by the addition 
a pound; but the addition of 
bundreds or thousands of ounces 
at ONCE toa pair of scEPTICAL 
scales, would produce no other 
efiect that 1 am acquainted with, 
than the breaking of thene: and 
well would it wd for the ON POT. 
mentalist, 1f he were got materi- 
ally injured in the general wreck. 


A Beriever 1x Miracres. 
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AND REELECIIONS MADE IN A 
CUUKsE OF GENERAL READING 
fe 
No. XVII. spoke daggers, Vf they used none, 


Rowland Hill's Portrav of John 
Wesi Us 

The Methouists of the Whitfield 

and Wesley orders seem now to 

be thoroughly united ander the 

missuamed “ Evangelical” 


ners; but time was when thes 


bun: 


against cach other, ’ Phe present 
vtutor uf Sutry Chapel, of face- 
tious fame, the * Lvangelcal” 

Joe Miller, published im the year 
1777, & six-penny pamphiet, con 
taming *‘some gentle stmerur* 
ul the ials and libellous hatrangWs 








lately delivered by Mr. John Wes- 
ley, on bis laying the first stone of 
his new Dissenting mecting-house, 
near the City Road;” in which 
the aforesaid ** Mr. John” (us he 
is constantly denominated) and 
his doctrines are made the mark 
of broad ridicule and sharp in- 
vective. Wesley is called the 
Solomon of the Foundery, a cratty 
old fox, a designing wolf, an un. 
principled rook, a silly jackdaw, 
an abominable liar, «# liar of the 
most gigantic magnitude, an un- 
godly slanderer, grey-healed ene- 
my to all righteousness, the 
wretch, shatter-brained old gen- 
tleman, with more such “ gentle” 
epithets; his followers are pitied 
as dupes (** Johnnites,’’) despised 
as toad-caters or detested as 
myrmidons; and his preachers are 
described as ‘* Wesley’s ragged 
legion of preaching barbers, cob- 
lers, tinkers, scavengers, dray- 
men and chimney - sweepers.” 
Further than this, Rowland, 
while he ridieules Mr. John’s no- 
tion of religion, as consisting in 
following the example of Christ 
and loving God and our acigh- 
bour, declares 

“If the whole of religion consists in 
this, fear, by Mr. John’s conduct, that 
he has been a stranger to true religion 
all his life-time: and while he behaves 
as he does to the wits of bis bosom, with 
whom I have the honour of a personal 
acquaintance, I cannot be persuaded to 
alter my opinion.” 

It is declared to be a well known 
fact that Mr. Juhn cast lots for 
his creed. 
— Some of Rowland’s “ Evange- 
tical” wit is mere ribaldry, and 
would not bear repetition, hut we 
tity copy his account of Mr. 
John’s preaching. —— 

“What is the sum ‘and substance 


of John’s whole preachment ?———~ 
4,4, 4,2; Zan my. brother, mY 
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breather and J, have done ali the work of 
God that has been done in these realms. 
All of it carried on by the wonderful 
operations of us twain! who then but Z 
and my drether, my brother and J?" 

In the tollowing quotation, the 
* Evangelical” preacher of Surry 
Road denies the ** Evangelical. 
ness” of the “ Evangelical” preach. 
er of Moorfields. 

“ Throughout the whole of the Ser- 
mon which he read to the people, upon 
laying the first atone of his new Dissenting 
meeting bouse,’ (this is the limguage of 
reviling from’one good churchman to ano- 
ther,) “ though it contains near so 
pages, the blessed name of Fesus is almost 
totally eattluded ! Ouce indeed, the Savi- 
our of sinners is mentioned as an exam- 
ple for our imitation: and in p. 45, 2 
distant reference is made to Christ, but 
in a style so cool and vague, that even 
a Deist might have expressed himself in 
similar language. Not a sinzle line, 
tending to vindicate or to illustrate an 
one fundamental doctrine of the gospel, 
appears throughout the whole. Alli the 
divinity we find in it, are a few bung- 
ling seraps of the religion of naiure, viz. 
love te God and kwe to man: which 
an Heathen might have preached as 
well as Mr. John; and probably in a 
much better manner, »>o that, by only 
erasing about half a dozen lines from the 
whole, J might defy the shrewdest of bis 
readers to discover, wheibe the lying apostle 
of the Foundcry be a Few, a Papist, a Pa- 
genora@ Turk.” 





No, XVIII, 
Excommunication, 


No where have men played the 
fool more than in the church. 
A history of excompunicacions 
would be an entertaining comedy, 
thongh in another, and perhaps 
a truer scnse, it would be a woe. 
ful tragedy. 

Ata village many miles inland 
from the Norfolk coast, some 
persons were expelled from a dis. 
senting church about forty years 
ago, for purchasing small quanti. 
ties of tea at a cheap rate, from 
ap itinerant tradcr, who was sus. 
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cted ta be a smugeler.———— 
N. B. The deacon, and otherwise 
the most weighty man, of the 
church, was a grocer / 

The church-book of the con- 
gregation of General Baptists: at 
w— contains the follow. 
ing minute, bearing date about 
60 years ago: 

«Mr. F. our pastor, cut off for run- 
ning away.” 

The fact was that the contro. 
versy concerning free-will being 
then warmly agitated in the 
church, the good man was teazed 
and puzzled perpetually with 
sharp and knotty questions on the 
five points, which he was not 
metapbysician enough to answer, 
or philosopher enough to smile at. 
Ife therefore took the resolution 
to make his escape, and accord. 
it.'v stole away by mght. 

At one of the associations of 
Dissenting ministers of the Free. 
Grace General Baptist denomina- 
tion, held within a year or two 
at Nottingham, a brother minis. 
ter was excommunicated for be. 
ing a conjsuROR! By this 
act the members of the association 
have assuredly proved that they 
are NO CONjUTUrse 


No. XIX. 
Beautifel Simile, 

True genius is displayed in 
adorning barren subjects with the 
flowers of rhetoric, A fine image 
occurring in political disquisitions, 
for instance, raises the same plea- 
sure in the beholder, as the un- 








expected appearance of a richly: 


blossomed myrtle amongst the 
rocks of Calabria. 

In a late publication, which 
discusses the financial schemes of 
the Fox ministry (in 1806) it is 
remarked that, “it seemed to add 
to the suffirings of the people, 





when the propertystax was raised 
tv 10 per cent, and most of the 
former exemptions were done 
away, that a measure so grinding 
and oppressive, should proceed 
from persons who had opposed 
the triple assessment, the income 
tax and the property tax itself 
when first introduced. Like the’ 
bird in the fable, which complain. 
ed less of the sharpness of the 
point that wounded tts busom, than 
of the feather that winged and 
directed the arrow, having been 
drawn from its own pinwn, the 
people felt their sufferings aggra. 
vated and exasperated by the re. 
fiexion, ‘that they were imposed 


by those whom they had hitherto 


cherished and supported. as_ their 
frieuds, and whose elevation to 
power they considered (no matter 
how erroneoysly) as in some de. 
gree their own work, or at least 
as a consequence of their suppos- 
ed partiality towards them.”? 


ee 


No, xx. 
A Great Lae. 


Mr. Romaine, rector ‘of St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, of Hutchin- 
sonian, Tritheistic and Evangeli 
cal-memory, was once we are 
told, so disgusted with one of the 
lessons of the day, taken from 
the Apocrypha, read by his cu- 
rate Mr. Foster, now rector of 
St. James’s Clitkenwell, that in 
his sermon lie tould not help 
shewing that disgust by exclaims 
ing, after having asserted some 
important truth, ‘6 This is 
not like that great lie which you 





just now heard from the desk,” 


This advocate for the church fore 
got in his zeal that he-and his 
curate had both given their “ un. 
feigned assent apd consent” te 
the GREAT Lie. ; 








No. XxX. 
twinesister to Transub. 
stantiation. 


Cates Fiemtnc has the fol- 
lowing passage, in his “‘ Survey 
of the Search after Souls,”’ p. 
101: 

“ The advantage given to popery by 
the Trinitarian on, all may know 
who have ever conversed with a Romish 
priest. What I have said | know to be 
a truth from my own experience; for 
about the year 1727, as exactly as I can 
remember, a popish seducer, a gentle- 
man of gentecl appearance and beha- 
viour, made an attempt to pervert me to 
the catholic faith, as he was pleased to 
call it—We had two interviews, and 
the conversation turned on several of the 
distinguishing tenets of that superstition. 
When we came in the ‘second confer - 
ence, to debate on the subject of transub- 
stantiation, the gentleman, after saying the 
most favourab:e things he could be able 
to say of that strange opinion; asked 
me what were my’ objettions? I told 
him, | had principally two,——transub- 
stantiation was a Contradiction to iy rea- 
son, and to the testimony of all my senses. 
He smiled and said, was there all my 
strength ?—I told him if I was. baffled 
there, he might be sure of a convert — 
‘Then replies he, it you are ingcnuous 
and sincere, 1 am assured of you. And 
I do now confidently affirm, that a fun- 
éamental doctrine which you hold, even 
as a protestant, is equally contradictory 
to reason and sense.——Could he 
convince me. of any such tenet, I again 
said, he might be assured; I was no 
longer a Protestant. With.an air of 
the utmost confidence he ed, -——— 
The dostrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
Sit, 18 altogether as repugnant to reasn and 
$0 all your senses, as transubstantiation can 
— b¢,————- No sooner did I shew 

m, he had widely missed his mark. 
and greatly mistaken the nature of my 
creed, ‘but he affected to be beyond 
measure astonished! and although he 

before made me some advantageous 

if I would embrace popery; he 

bow professed to despair of making any 
uupréession upon Me. At parting 
wever, as Sie so courteous, as to 
assure me, he would ‘for me —— 
A should have stentionsd, ‘tbat he pre- 
tended not to know, there were any 
Protestants in England, so extremely 
Reretical, as to deny the doctrine of the 


Trinity 





Gleanings. , 
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Trinity; and would have it they could 
not be denominated believers ,in . re- 
velation; which I returned upon him as 
an instance of t ignorance; since 
many English Protestants of eminence, 
advocates for the religion .of Christ, 
have in their writings, absolutely dis- 
owned the absurdity. This is strictly 
true as a narrative of fact; and a method 
of perverting Protestants which } doubt 
not is very common.” 


No. XXII. 
Sudden Death. 

“ From sudden death” says. the 
Litany used in the English churctr, 
** Good Lord deliver us!” Yet 
some eminent nn hate wished to 
die suddenly, This wag the cas¢ 
with Dr. ‘Taylor of Norwich, 
and Mr. Robinson of Cambridge, 
who had both been known to ex- 
press a desire that their death 
might be sudden, and who were 
both found dead in their beds, 
when there was no apprehension 
of immediate danger, P 

Perlaps sudden death came to 
be regarded as an_ evil in_ the 
church from the circumstance of 
its cutting off the dying sinner 
from the possibility of benefit from 
the rites of the eucharist, extreme 
unctionand absolution, The ghost 
in Hamlet thus bemvans ils con. 
dition: 

“ Cut off even in the blossoms of miy si 

** Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd; 

“No reckoning made, but sent to my 
account : ‘ 

“ Wich all my imperfections on my head. 

“Q, horrible! O, ho:rible! most bor« 
rible!” . 

_ » , Act. i. Scene v, 1.860~864 

This is Steevens’s reading, who 
says—" Unhousel'd is without have 
ing received the sacrament. Unaa- 
el’d is without extreme unction.” 


No. XXIfl. 

Perfection of the Koran. 
Whilst Bonaparte was in Egyg 
in the year 1798, the Shick a 
Jat of Cairo gave him s dinner, 
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at which other Shicks were pre- 
sent. Dinner was preceded and 
followed by conversation, Bo- 
naparte told the Shicks that the 
Arebs, ‘in the time of the Caliphs 
had cultivated the arts and sci- 
ences ; but now they were in pro- 
found’ ignorance, and no traces 
could be perceived m them of the 
knowledge of their ancestors. 
The Shiek Sadat rephied, that 
they possessed the Koran, which 
compiised all knowledge. The 
general asked if the Koran taught 
them how to cast cannoa?—All 
the Shieks present answered, Yes ! 


—_—- 


No. XXIV. 
Poctical Sublime made Easy. 
In the year 1702, was publish. 
ed at the University press, Cam- 
bridge, the second edition of a 
folio poem, in xwiv. cantons, en- 








er 






titled Psyche, or Love's Mys- 
tery, by Dr. Beaumont, regius 
professor of divinity, and master 
of St. Peter’s College, Cam. 
bridge. In the preface, the pro. 
fessor complains that in gencral 
“© the true genius of Poetry is 
little regarded, or rather not sub- 
ys all to common capacities.” 
The following description of the 
devil’ m council, is an exemplifi- 
cation of the author’s design of 
condescending, 
Three times he shak’d his horns; three 
times his mace 
He brandished ‘owards heaven; three 
times he spewed 
Pell sulphur upward; which when on 
his face 


It soused back, foul blasphemy ensued 
So big, so loud, that his huge mouth 
was split 


Tomake full passage to his rage and it. 





REVIEW. 
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** STILL PLEAS'’D TO PRAI€B, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


Porz. 





Art. 1. The New Testament, in an Improved Version, ‘upon the 
Basts of Archbishop Newcome’s New Translation: with a correctell 
Lext, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. “Royal 8vo. pp. 640. 
wo Maps. 16s. 1808. J. Johnson amd Longman .and Co. 


London. 


According to the plan which 
we proposed for ourselves in our 
dast number, (p. 101.) we now 
‘proceed to consider the tert em. 


“ployed by the Editors of this im. 


rtant work. 

The first deficiency which strikes 
us on this point is, that as far as 
we Can perceive, we are no where 
aon informed what text has 

nh employed. The title speaks 
Of a corrected text: inthe Intro. 


duction sect. i. it is assigned as @ 
chief reason for the choice of 
Newcome’s Version as a basis, 
that he professes to have followed 
Griesbach’s text, which is most 
justly said to: be “ by far the most 
correct of any which have been 
published since the revival of 
learning,” and afterwards (sect. 
vi. 8.) is called “an edition of 
unrivalled excellence and import- 
ance:” near the conclusion of 











the Introduction it is said; that 
the 1. V. offers itself to the pub- 
lic, with the additional advantage 
of the correcfiéns ‘and improve- 
ments of Dr. Griesbach’sS seeond 
edition :” and'lastly, we até told 
that “ the editots of*the present 
work offer it to the public a3 ex- 
hibiting’ to the English reader a 
text not iideéd absolutely perfect, 
but approaching as nearly to-the 
apostolical and: evangelical origi- 
nals, as the present state of sacred 
criticism ‘will admit’? From all 
these circumstan¢es we were led 
to conclude that'the text of Gries/ 
bach’s second edition, “had been 
made the’ unvarging ‘standard ; 
and we acknowledge that we had 
iron’ the’ first! hoped othat this 
would” be ‘the casei This hope 
arose, not from the idea that 
Griesbach’s text was altagether 
incapable of improvement, but 
frotn’ the full ‘conviction of: its 
unrivalled ‘excellence, and’ from 
the Lelief thatthe unvarying em. 
ployment of ‘it (in ‘the ‘text ‘at 
teast,) would’disatm’ otf éritieal 
opponents of one of their. most 
powerful charges againstus;-* that 
we alter thé/seriptures to suit our 
own’ systeny,” tod 

Ourconclusion arose from pre- 
sumptive, not positive evidence ; 
and itproves to-hawebeen erro- 
neouse, “From different iocauses, 
the IY VY does not whiformly fol- 
low Gricshach’s setond edition. 
ln some .cases: the variations are 
mtentional; in others they ap- 
pear to have arisett from following 
Newcomé (who translated © of 
course. from the - first. edition) 
without observing the changes 
which Griesbach had made in his 
second edition. We cannot but 
regret both classes. The varia. 


, 7 2. . 
"NOMS are in a very few'instances 
YOL, 1¥ 
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only, of material consequence; 


yet swe are of - opinion that a 
greater confidence would have 
been felt in the I. V. ‘if there had 
been’ none. « The’ reader after 
perusing pages © containing “such 
unqualitied approbation of Gries. 
bach’s text, may ‘justly ask the 
Editors, why they did not uni. 
formly employ it? ‘Their reasons 
they have not assigned; but ‘stp.’ 
posing them to have been fullyade? 
quate, three things’ should ‘hiv 
been’ done >—the reader should 
have beech informed ‘to what de- 
gree Griesbach’s. text had» becn 
made the standard ; wherever 
Griesbach’s text is left, Tt Sho ¢ 
% oF Bt > Dba : 
Lave been clearlystated what. 
reading -is;—aad, the, reasons 
should: uniformly have been given’ 
for their variation. We think this 
a 'poifit of Considerable’ conse. 
quence} and in’ some other ‘des 
partment‘of our nextnumber, we 
propose’'to ‘insert a ‘statement of 
ati the ‘départurés from’ the text 
of Griesbach. P 
-bWere'it at all’'probable that - 
atiy of ‘otir readers ‘have not the 
power 6f-' seeing’ the I. V. we 
should, with great readiness, ene 
ter itito the’ grourids of the Opi. 
niof; that Griesbach's text ovght 
hencetorwards,to be made: the 
standard text; but a carcfal pes 
rueal.“of the very’ accurate and 
perspicyous’ Introduction, must 
render this unnecessary, , for, ng 
competent and. unprejudiced 
judge can rive from ity without 
the conviction, that the claims 
of Griesbach’s text 10. this, high 
rank, are indisputably aud very 
greatly superior to those of ‘the 
received text, and of any othet 
which has been’ published, If 
any should, suppose that the pres 
ference given by Unitarian exities 
x 
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to Griesbach’s tet, in any degree 
arises from their theological pre- 
sions, we most cheerfully 
refer them to the first and third 
numbers of the. Eclectic Review 
for the present year; where they 
will find a masterly view of the 
grounds for departing from the 
received text, and from the au- 
thorized Version of the N. T. 
One sentence will show the opini- 
on of the critic: 
We hagard nothing in saying, that 
ble professor (Griesbach) has 
Sites feved that and n | 


work, which has been for ages wanted, 
of liberating the sacred text of the 


. T. from unauthorized intrusions and 
ere 
state 60 nearly a 1 

ea nr treed © 
expectation of any material 
from future collations and 

critical labours.” 
In all points then, where the 
I. V. accords with Griesbach’s 
text, it is unnecessary for us. to 
discuss the readings adopted by 
the editors: we may regard it ag 
an established canon, ‘ that Gries- 
bach’s text should be the stand. 
ard text;’ and we certainly consi. 
der the editors of the I. V. as re- 
quiring no justification, but as 
deserving our warm approbation, 
in so far as they have followed 


* “ Ascritical conjecture is at best a 





his text. Our attention will there. 
fore be directed to the principal 
departures from it, after we have 
offered one or two introductory 
considerazions, . 

In the Introduction (Sect. v. 4.) 
we find some just remarks on the 
subject of critical conjecture, as 
@ means of correcting the R, T, 
Somewhat higher grounds hows 
ever, should have been taken; for 
critical, conjecture in the strict 
sense of the term, (importing the 
absence of alt historical evidence,) 
ought im our opinion in no. in- 
stance to be admitted in correct. 
ing the text®; and we cannot aj. 
low that ** there is no reason why 
critical conjecture should be en- 
tirely excluded from the N, Ty 
any more than from the works of 
any other ancient auther,” secing 
that we possess means of rectify. 
ing the text of the N. T. whigh 
we have not, in any nearly equal 
degree, of rectifying the text of 
any other ancient work, and that 
carrectness ;respecting the lattes 
¢au never be considered as of near 
ly equal importance with corrects 
ness as to the fyrmer.— But what 
we most wish on this point is, that 
the editors had informed us, what 
they considered as critical conjec- 


desperate remedy, and the sources from which 


the genuine readings of the Greek Testament may be drawn are so numerous, the 


plied, In a commentary, or an i uction, 
The alterations which lave been made by Gri 
they are founded on authorities, J 


one must be very gricvous, where a medicine of ‘this nature can be justly 


ts of this kind may? 


introd amendments of 
» but they should never be admitted into the text of the Greek Tesgament 


are clear and decisive; 


which are not to be rejected. But as’soon as we 


admit a reading, that is found in no ancient manuscript, in no ancient father, and 


in no ancient versian, 
of the most 


the 
not only exposed we 


we rely merely op the opixien of the 


.?) 
and endued ith che test i 
Saeed Sickap Song Pope 


poser, who, 


Teste oy be Geidek nce lively imagination, than a solid. 

or what renders them still more precarious, be influen<ed by 

as critical motives, which it is sometimes difbeule to distinguish, and wi 
honest intention of restoring what he poses the genuine text, rece 


readings as favour his own party.” 
T, 834 
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ture, and whether or not, they 
have ernployed it in any scnse, in 
the formation of the text froth 
which they translate. Taking 
the term ih its Strictest sense, (in 
whieh it is used by Michaelis, 
vol. ii. p. 585.) we believe that 
they have ih nd instance employ- 
ed conjecture; but it appears 
to ws, that that reading would 
be rightly deemed conjectural, 
which is decidedly opposed by 
the préponderating evidence of 
manuscripts, Versions and quota- 
tions, fairly examined and esti- 
mated “by the established Jaws 
of just and rational criticism,” 
even though it may be sanctioned 
by the evidence of some of other 
of the witnesses; and in this sense 
we see.a tendency to conjectural 
emendation, the traces of which 
we wish to have been confined to 
the notes. The chief instances in 
which conjecture has (in our es- 
timation) been preferred to proof, 
will appear as we proceed. 

We have only farther to remind 
our readers, “ that where verses 
or paragraphs are printed in ita- 
dies, it is to indicate that such 
passages are of doubtful attho- 
rity *;’? that “the words which 
in the judgment of Gricsbach 
should probably, though not cer- 
tainly, be expunged, are includ. 
ed in brackets ¢;”’ ahd that con- 
sequently, wherever the brackets 
are employed, it must be inférreéd 
that Griesbath prefixes to the 


* Bee pocket edition, hn the larger edition’ no general ex 
the italics. Af they age retained when the Work és ‘ 
ing i Wace 4 tet  sagnaet lonwiedh. aaa 
nung is Not ied to indicate the degree or , ’ 
Ing the aba were of the passage. AS oa the 
some dtaw erroneous inferences as to both. 7 
the pocket edition it is said, * Words fn the tekt 
of probable 


omission will be 


t See the larger editions. I! 
which are included in brackets are 


155 
words in¢luded his suk) Mark of 
probable omission, unles$ the Cone 
trary is expiessly Stated. From 
frindvertence in thé use of the 
brackets, some cohfusion una 
voiably results 1 those who 
have not Gricsbach at hand. 

Bya singular inadvertence of this 
kind the doubtful passage at the 
bevitning of. Matthew ch, i. 17. 
ii, 23.) is included in brackets; 
and this with other consideration’ 
suggests to us as very desirable, 
that the editors should, after o 
timt, publish a list of errata, Con. 
taining those which their own eX- 
amination or the observation of 
their friends or opponents. may 
have suggested to then. is 
portion is printed in italics; ahd 
much may be said in favour of 
the plan; but on the whole. we 
think it would have been much 
less objectionable, if the editors 
had contented themselves with 
stating their opinions respecting 
the doubtfulness of the passage. 
The mere printing in italics does 
no more than shew their judg- 
ment on the point, and a note 
would have answered the same 
purpose. We are inclined in. this 
cast to Agree in that jadginent; 
but we cannot think the evidence 
such ag fully to justify tlie italics; 
and we have heard it remarked, . 
with sothe plausibility, by one 
who had perused the Introduc- 
tion with high satisfaction, that 
the itseftion of this and the cor- 


soo-te given of 


unlearned 


authority only.” One would in- 


fer from this staterient that thosé in italics are of Jess, authority than those in 


brackets 


; but eht fnfefen ct could Het have beth Mebded. 
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responding passage of Luke, in 
italics, was a dircct departure 
from the apparent determination 
of. the éditors to reject all critie 
cal conjecture. — Respecting . the 
notes on these passages, .we shall 
probably be led to make some 
remarks in our third division, 
The only material imstances 
we have noticed, in, which. the 
1. V. leaves Griesbach’s text in 
Matth«w, ave the following. Ch. x. 
8, I. V. ‘Cure the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out demons,’ G. T, 
*Cure the sick, raise the, dead, 
Cleanse the lepers, castoutdemons;’ 
prefixing the mark of somewhat 
probable omission to the clause 
omittedin the 1.V.. Here and in 
v. 10, the L. V, departs from Gries- 
bach and from the R. T. without 
noticing either, In v. 23, the 
J. V. follows G. 'T. in an addition 
which he thinks probable: but 
here also the reading of the R. 'T. 
is not noticed. In the list which 
we have expressed our intention 
(of giving in the next number, we 


‘propose to insert the instances in 


which the received text is left in 


the 1. V. without notice. It must 


have been in all cases uninten- 
tionally; but it is much to be 
regretted.—Ch,. yniil. 10. G.T. 
reads with the R. T. * for one js 
your leader, even the Christ.’ In 
his margin Griesbach gives as a 
somewhat probable reading, ‘ for 
your leader is one, tie Christ,’ 
prefixing ta duwy eri kis the 
maik of somewhat probable omis- 
ston, so as to make the passage 
read, ‘for the Christ is your lead. 
er.” V. 14. is totally omitted b 
the 1. V. InG. T. itis left with 
the mark of probable omission, 
and inseried before v..13. 


* Sce Middleton on the Greek article. Pp» 265¢ 


ln Mark the principal depar. 
tures from G. J. which we have 
noticed are the following. Ch. ii. 26, 
1. V. leaves out ‘in the days of 
Abiathar the bigh priest.’ | Griese 
bach retains it in his text, without 
any mark of omission, except.the 
lowest mark betore zou. If the 
article, be retained, the passage 
means merely * in the days of the 
high priest Abiathas,’ not during 
his priesthood*. — Here also. the 
reading of the R. T.. is not no- 
uged.—Ch. ix. 23. I. V. ‘If’ 
thou canst?’ G, and _R. T.. have 
‘Jf thou canst believe ;’ but Gries» 
bach pretixes to * believe’ the.mark 
of probable omission. 

Luke i, 5.—ii. 52., is. inserted 
in. italics,, but. not in brackets. 
The internal evidence against the 
authenticity of this passage is. very 
strong; but the evidence, against 
the geuuineness of itis much less 
weighty than that against the gee 
nuineness of the introduciion to 
Matthew's gospel, It is an our 
apprehension by far too litle to 
justify the insertion of it in ite 
lics; unless indeed it be intended 
by them to intimate, that its alle 
thenucity (rather than its, genus 
ineness) is doubtful... On this 
point also we wish that the edit- 
ors had been more explicit; and 
had defined the object of the ita- 


_lics.—Ch. vii. 47. ‘ for she hath 


loyed much: but to, whom, little 
is forgiven, that person loveth 
little,’ is im italics; as also ch. 
xxi. 43, 44. and ch. xxiii. 43. 
The. justification .of this. in -the 
first. case, is merely the. authority 


y of the Cambridge MS; In the 


second there is weighty evidence; 
but Griesbach. has. not. prefixed 
even his mark of somewhat pro- 
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bable omission. Inthe third there 
is no present manuscript evidence ; 
but the doubts respecting its ge- 
nei neness rest: on the probability 
that it was Wanting in’ more an- 
cient MSS. 

~The principal aepaivines from 
G. T. which we have observed in 
Duke are the following. Ch. 1s 

25.1. V. “and lose for forfeit] 
himself.” In’ a note trom New. 
come it is said, ** the words in 
brackets are probably a marginal 
gloss.” ‘This is: solely conjecture 
al; and it presents another in. 
stance of the ‘injudicious use of 
the brackets. Inv. 55. the I. V. 
omits the two clauses after ‘ he 
turned and rebuked them:’ Gries- 
bach retains the first, * ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are 
of,’ with the mark of probable 
omission.~-Ch, xv, 22. 1. V. in. 
serts ‘quickly’ in the text, with 
considerable authority ; but Gries- 
bach does not regard it as deserv. 
ing his lowest mark of probable 
addition. 

In John, ch. i. I. V. has v. 15. 
after v.18. This isa merely con- 
jectural’ transposition. Gries. 
bach has the common order.—G. 
retains with the mark of probable 
emission, the very doubtful pas. 
sage In ch. v. 3, 4: the 4th verse. 
is in italics. ‘The reader cannot 
fail to remark of what different 
degrees and kinds of doubtfulness, 
the italics are employed as the 
symbol.—The whole of the pass- 
age- respecting the adulteress, ch. 
vill, is inserted in italics, and 
also with accuracy, in brackets.——- 
Ch. ix. 13. I V. following New- 

~ come in his conjectural emenda- 
tion has ‘{bim, I say, who had 
been blind.) ‘here is no external 
Suthority tor the omission; and 
the brackets are iunproperly used ; 
and almost equally so in y, 18 


‘estament, 


57 


though the emendation i§ not 
equally conjectural. — Ch.’ xix. 
14, f. V. has ‘the third héur,’ 
which very probably is correct; 
but G. leaves -* the sixth héur’ 
in his text, and places third in his 
margin with the mark of high 
probability. Ch. xx? 8 1.°V. 
following Newcome reads upon 
the sole authority of the Cam. 
brides, ‘saw and believed “not.* 
We scarcely need add, that Gries. 
bach bas not decmed this evidence 
sufficient; but we must remark 
that we have no intimation in the 
1. V. what is his reading.’ 

In the 4cts the following are 
the principal departures from G. 
JT. In ch. iy YS. the I V. has 
‘of ali the prophets that his Christ 
should suffer:’ Griesbach retains 
the reading of the R. T. * of all 
his prophets that the Christ should 
suffer,’ but inserts the other in his 
margin with the mark of high 
probability. Here the reader is 
not told what is the redding of G. 
and R. T.—Ch. xi. 20. LY. 
‘spake to the Hellenists,’? follow. 
ing the R. T. Griesbach has dis. 
placed this reading for *Greeks’ 
or Gentiles. In the note this 
preference of the’R. 'T. is justified 
by referring to’ v. 19. We ob. 
serve Mr. Kenrick*in bis Exposi- 
tion adopts Griesbach’s reading, 
and supposes with plausibility that 
the teachers of Oyprus and Cyrene 
were encouraged in preaching to 
the Gentiles at Antioch, by the 
circumstance recorded’ in’ ch. x. 
In this we agree; and the: fcter. 
ence to v. 19. rather confirms our 
opinion: before they had preach- 
ed to Jews only; now they preach. 
ed to Gentiles.—Ch. xvi. TR. T. 
has, * but the spirit suffered them 
not?’ Griesbach introduces the 
words, ‘of Jesus,’ prefixing his 
mark of probable, but not certain 
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admission. 1. .V. has according- 
ly, ‘ the spirit of Jesus.’ We have 
no objection to this, since the 
words inserted have (according to 
Griesbach) as much claim to a 

ce in the text, as those words 
to which be prefixes his mark of 
somewhat probable omission: but 
the same claim has not been al. 
lowed in some other instances ; 
and we should have wished to see 
Griesbach’s degree of authority 
for these words. mentioned in the 
note.-*Ch. xxi. 20, 1. V. ‘glori- 
fies! God,’ on which the same re- 
marks may be made as on cli, iii. 
18, 

The instances. which we have 
adduced will abundantly justify 
our remarks, and from the Epistles 
we shall select only two or three 
important departures, leaving the 
rest for our list in the next num. 
ber.—In Rom. iii. 25, the |. V. 
has entirely left Griesbach with. 
out noticing the departure, by 
omitting * through the faith:’ G. 
marks the article as probably to 
be omitted, When we recollect 
that the authority of the Alexan. 
drian alone (according to Gries. 
bach) and of Chrysostom’s homi- 
lies and commentary, is allowed 
to expunge these words im oppo. 
sition to the testimony of the Va. 
tican, Ephrem, Clermont, &c. and 
(for any thing that appears to the 
cuontrary,) to that of all the other 
evidences, we cannot help consi- 
dering this as, in the lower sense, 
a conjectural emendation.—1 Cor, 
x. 9 1. V. ‘let us not tempt 
the Lord :’ Griesbach retains ‘ the 
Christ,’ placing ‘ the Lord’ ia the 
margin, with the mark of high 
probability. The evidence for 
the reading of Newcome and the 
1. V. certainly appears to us su. 
perior to that of the R. T, yet 






even here we would not have lad 
our standard abandoned, The 
text of. Griesbach is however 
mentioned in the note; and his 
mark means, “ nearly equal, or 
equal, perhaps even to be pre, 
ferred to the received reading.” 
It is obvious that from a reading 
so doubtful no argument can fair. 
ly be drawn in proof of any docs 
trine.—1 Cor. xv. 47. 1. V. ‘ the 
second man will be from heaven 
[heavenly},’ Without farther guide 
ance than the I. V. the reader 
must infer that this is the reading 
of the Rs T. and that Grieshach 
prefixes his matk of probable 
omission to ‘ heavenly.’ ‘Fhe fact 
is that Griesbach’s text is that of 
Neweome’s translation, * the se 
cond man will be [the Lord] from 
heaven; G. prefixing the mark of 
probable omission to ‘the Lord,’ 
and not regarding ‘ heavenly’ as 
deserving any mark of admission 
into the text. The reading of the 
I. V. is very excellent, as far as 
internal evidence goes; but it js 
deficient in external. For our- 
selves we think the omission of 
‘the Lord’ decidedly probable ; 
but we wish that they liad been 
left in brackets.— Eph. iy. 29. 
the I, V.. with Newcome has, ‘to 
the edification of. the faith.’ 
Neweome's.note is quoted; m 
which this is said to be Gries. 
bach’s reading: now in his second 
edition he has the reading of the 
R. T. spsias, and inserts tisews 
in the margin with only the lower 
mark of probability.—We shall 
conclude with the noted passage 
in 2 Tim. iii, 16. Here the I. V. 
rejecting xas has ‘ All scripturegiv- 
en by inspiration of God és profita- 
ble.” Whatis the reading of Gries- 
bach and of R. T, is not saidg the 
latter as every one knows, has, 











SAll scuipture « fires by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Griesbach has the same and pre- 
fixes to ‘and’ ne mark of omis- 
sion. The evidence for its omis- 
sion we Consider as very inade- 
quate to justify the reading of the 
I. V. and we beg leave to refer 
the reader to the examination of 


the evidence in Dr. Findlay’s tract. 


on the text. We wish that the 
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obvious acumen of the editors had 
been employed in unloosing Ming the 
Gordian knot; we feel no inex. 
tricable difficulty in the commog 
reading. 

in our next number, we expect 
our remarks (respecting the transla 
tionitself) will bave less the tone of 
censure; and we hope that they will 
be more interesting to the genexal, 
reader, than the preceding can be, 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. W, 


Wood, F.L,S. and Minister of the Protestant Dissenting Chepel, 


at Mili Hill, in Leeds. 


To which are subjuined an Address de- 


livered at las Interment, on Tuesday, April 5, and a Sermon, 
on occasion of his Death, preached ov Sunday, April 10, 1808, 


By Charles Wellbeloved, 


Printed at Lecds, for J. Johnson, 


Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 197. 


Our readers have been present- 
ed with some account of Mr. 
Wood in the last volume of the 
Monthly Repository*: These 
Memoirs” of Ins ** Life and 
Writings,” are, as might be ex- 
pected, far more ‘copious; and 
they certaigly place his character 
in@ very honourable bight. 

“Po pass with credit through the 

eparatory scenes of educatian, os to 

mM aA extensive acquaintance with na- 
tural and moral sci he did not 
consider as ient. He had seen the 
finest talents heglected, ‘and the amplest 
stores of knowledge lying comparatively 
useless, for want of that propriety and 
array of manner, which is essential to 
the effectual cominunication of religious 
instruction to a mixed assembly — It was 
therefore his determination that truth 

not suffer in his hands, nor the 
cause of religion and virtue be impeded 
by the neglect of those useful, those 
bonest arts which are necessary to ensure 
for the lessons of the public instructor a 


favourable. ion. And,’ adds his 
biographer ri bbs math ent pa by the 
ri met rs 
sain laudable polpine ee as hs 
a they were wise?’ (Pp. 163, 


* Pp. 220, ke 382, &e 


His abilities in the pulpit and 
his agreeable conduct in private 
life received an affectionate tes« 
timony from a dissenting sooty 
at Ipswich, when they were aps 
prehensive of his removal from 
them, in order to.take the charge 
of that assembling in the Okt 
Meeting at Birmingham (pp. 12-— 
15.) with which, nevertheless, 
owing we believe, to a mostunq~ 


justifiable interference, on the pard 


of a minister in the neighbour. 
hood of that town, he was not 
after all, connected. Of the vax 
lue of his public serviecs we may 


judge from those of his sermons 


which have been printed, gad 
from a few passages extracted: ia 
these memoirs from others, whivts 
are well deserving of being come 
mitted to the press) Mr. Wood's’ 
was ho tinsel eloquence: it was 
the result and the expression ofa 
luminous, a* comprehensive and 
an active mind; and they wha 
compare the Sermons on “Sociak 
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Life,” “which he published not 
long after his settlement at Leeds, 
with the occasional discourses 
which at different intervals, he has 
since given to the world, will 
trace with pleasure his progress in 
the artof composition. It is not 
we dre persuaded, an exaggerated 
statement that ** no one * could 
habitually abd seriously attend 
upon ‘his ministry, bat his mind 
must have been enlighte ned, whilst | 
his heart was Improved ” (P. 160.) 
At the same time, we ¢ read with 
sufprize and concern the following 
sentences in the sermon on occa. 
sion of his death: “ I cannot here 
omit,”” Says Mr. Wellbeloved, and 
he is addressing the congregation 
at Mill Hill chapel, “ another 
striking charac teristic of your late 
pastor's mode of public instruc. 
tion. iis discourses related al. 
most exclusively to religious prac. 
tice, rarely to what are called re. 
ligious pripeiples. He wished to 
make you practical Christians. ra. 
ther than experienced controver- 
sialists; and whilst all his public 
services proce eded upon a sysiem 
of religious truth which he had 
carcfully deduced from the pages 
of revelation, and tended si ently 
to recammend the system, and to 
impress in the most effectual man. 
ner all its essential principles up. 
on your minds, he rarely thought 
it necessary or wise to port out 
to you the spec ulative errors which 
abound in the world, or to ex. 
plain and defend thar cred which 
in the exercise of private judg. 
sent he had adopted for himself.” 
(P. 167.) As the author of the 
Memoir confesses himself (p, 173.) 
an admirer of his fricnd’s condyct 
in this respect, we have an dddi-. 
tional inducement to animadvert 


upon the pleas here alledgtd ‘in 


justification of it, and to point 
out its improprie ty"ind evils 

Itis said that Mr. Wood’s * hoe 
nourable station” was that of “a 
preacher of righteousness.”? ‘(P, 
167.) Such assuredly it was. But 
there ‘is an intimate’ connection’ 
between truth and righteousness, 
as there also is between error and 
unrighteousness; and we read, 
ina volume profoundly revered 
yy Our author, that Christian mi. 
nisters are “sect apart for the de. 
fence of the gospel,’® which ine 
cludes we presume, réligious prin- 
ciplis ‘no less than religious prac. 
tice. 

But observes’ Mr. Wood him- 
self, (p: 168:) **the sermons of 
Christ were never employed about 
those matters of doubtiul dispus, 
tation which have occasioned such 
violent contention, in»the Chris. 
tian world.” True: for the con- 
troversics and mistakes alluded te 
had at that time no, existence. 
The fact however is,; that’ maby, 
if not most of, our’ Lord’s, dis- 
courses were, levelled against the 
errors of the day. . Surely. them 
concerning the*religious*errors of 
the day, ‘whatever they BE, the 
Christian preach(r.of fhe, present 
age should net be customarily si~ 
lent! Imagine that Jesus: Christ 
now exercised his persoriu niinis 
try among us; and who can Sup. 
pose that he ‘would rarely think 
H necessary or wise to vindicate 
the ptrrity of his gospel, ‘and ‘to 
expose, the corruptions by. which 
it 1s debased ? 

It‘is fuivther remarked, bythe 
subject of these Memoirs, , that 
“the Son of God was not coms 
migsioned to entertain manki 

with curious questions and nite 
speculations. *” But what if cu. 
rious quéstions and nice speculas 














tions have been so mingled with 
the simplicity @f revelation as to 
darken its truth, weaken its effi. 
cacy and obstruct its progress? 
In such a state of things, is it 
not the duty of the Christian. mi- 
nister to shew that they are false 
and dangerous? Or will it be pre- 
tended that these speculative points 
are unaccompanied by practical 
evils? After all, to discern what 
Christian truth really is, does not 
involve such inquiries and specu. 
lations us are here called nice and 
curious. 

Mr. Wood, however, ‘*‘ knew 
that his stated hearers were for 
the most part attached to the 
simple doctrine of Jesus Christ 
no less firmly than himself.’? (p. 
170.) “ His religious principles 
were well known,” (p. 172.) ‘* In 
a regular course of private instruc- 
tion he had placed before his con, 
gregation all the doctrines of re- 
relation, and shewed them the 
principles on which the prevailing 
errors may be refuted.” (p. 173.) 
Be it so: this method of instruc. 
tion, so far as it went, was cre. 
ditable and judicious, Yet Mr. 
Wood had, no doubt, occasional 
us well as stated hearers; and it 
would appear that if, prevailing 
errors are openly and_ publicly 
taught, they demand an cqually 
open and public refutation. 

But Mr. Wood ‘* abstained 
Upon principle from all unpro- 
voked attacks upon established 
errors and deeply rooted preju- 
dices, because be was fully per- 
suaded that in the present state 
of the world, it is better to al- 
lure men from error, ‘and by a 
cautious and conciliating temper 
to sofien their aversion to truth, 
than by open and avowed hostili- 
'y to alarm their fears, and to 
call forth an obstinate’ dnd deter- 
VOL, Iv, 
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mined opposition.” The obstina. 
cy of their opposition be to them, 
selves! An open avowal of what 
we deem to be religious truth, 
accompanied by a clear statement 
of evidence in its favour, would 
seem the most effectual mean of 
ultimately producing a gencral 
concurrence of sentiment, and of 
impressing important principles 
upon the mind; and it must be 
made, whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear, What 
the respectable biographer intends 
by unprovoked attacks upon, estas 
blished errors, we are at some 
loss to conjecture. A preacher's 
silence concerning gross and pre- 
vailing. errors in the Cbristian 
world, might be perfectly well, 
were a like silence observed by 
their advocates. J'key, however, 
and we blame not this part of 
their conduct, are perpetually in- 
sisting upon their own views of 
things: they even do more: they 
describe them as exclusively evan- 
gelical, and through ignorance 
we hope, rather than from design, 
often misrepresent the creeds and 
motives of other . professors of 
religion, and hold up both tq po. 
pular exccration. This being the 
fact, with what propriety can it 
be said or insinuated that a reli- 
gious teacher who lays before his 
audience his objections against 
the Trinitarian and Calvinistie 
schemes, makes an unprovoked 
attack upon established errors? 
Truth and error are correlatiyest 
To promote the former, you must 
expose the other. What.too, if 
some. are alarmed by this attack? 
For theological alarmists, as such, 
we feel no more esteem thaa for 
political alarmists, / 

Controversy, with some tem. 
inconveniences, has been 
the parent of such substantial dnd 
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lasting benefits that it ought not, 
on the whole, to be viewed with 
dread. As far as it regards tenets, 
and not persons, we see no reason 
for excluding it from the pulpit; 
und had the great lights of the 
Christian church abstained upon 
principle from unprovoked attacks 
upon established errors and deep- 
ly rooted prejudices, because they 
surmized that such attacks would 
do more harm than good, it ts 
not too much to say that error, 
ignorance and vice would, long 
before this bour, have over-run 
the world. Such was not the 
conduct of one whom Mr, Well- 
beloved appropriately stiles ** the 
venerable and amiable Lindsey,” 
(85.) an admirable letter from 
whose pen is inserted in these Me. 
moirs. (86.) Though his temper 
did not lead him to controversy, 
though it was his wish to preach 
for the most part, discourses 
strictly practical and devotional, 
yet, upon principle, he not sel- 
dom made attacks, which some 
perhaps might judge unprovoked, 
on established error; and the 1ea- 
son was, that he thought. this 
course an act of justice to his 
principles and himself. On much 
the same ground we conceive that 
it is obligatory on every minister 
who, like Mr. Wood, has found 
Athe truth. (172. 

Not thet we recommend an in. 
considerate zeal. To that we are 
as hostile as Mr. Wood and his 
biographer. But surely, there is 
a medium between a usual silence 
in public upon controverted points 
and that inconsiderate zeal “ an 
observance (ubservation) of the 
bunectul effects’? of which dis- 
gusted Mr. Wood, as we believe, 
it disgusts every man of correct 
feelings and sold judgment. In- 
considerate zeal is the usual ate 
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tendant on youth, passion and 
inexperience. Such nevertheless, 
could not have been the zeal of a 
person of the standing talents, 
attainments, virtues and descrv. 
edly high reputation of the late 
most respectable minister of Mill 
Hill Chapel. 

We are far from thinking that 
Mr. Wood “ was indifferent to 
the profession or the progress of 
relimous truth, or that he viewed 
with unconcern the diffusion of 
erroy.”? Quite the contrary ; and 
it is with an unfeigned estecm for 
his memory and for the character 
and services of the author of these 
Memoirs that we venture to call 
in question the correctness of what 
they have observed . respecting 
tle impropriety of controversial 
preaching. Mr. Wellbcloved in. 
deed readily concedes that, ‘in 
the great diversity of temper 
which appears in the world, it 
may be judicious and necessary 
for the friends of truth to pur. 
sue different methods to serve her 
cause, and whilst some are to be 
won by a mild an@ cautious con. 
duct, others may require all the 
efforts of a warm and active zeal 
to rouse their attention and dis- 
pose them to inquiry. Amongst 
the early disciples of our Low, | 
there was 2 son of consolation ag 
well as asen of thunder; and in 
the glorious work of the reformae 
tion a Melanchton was an ine 
strument no less necessary than a 
Luther.”’ (173, 17-4.) In these ob- 
servations, taken generally, there 
is, doubtless, much accuracy and 
justness: but, with submission, 
they do not sirike us as altogether 
pertinent to the present case. 
son of consolation may also be & 
public and strenuous opposer 
religious crrors; Melanchton, hows 
ever justly distinguished, was ndt 
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equally succgssinl with Luther in 
his personal efforts for the remov. 
al of abuses: Zeal which is warm 
and active may, névertheléss, be 
completely benevolent, and for 
every honourable purpose, cau. 
fious and discreet; and the only 
point at issue between the author 
and ourselves is whether Christian 
truth should be frequently and 
directly inculcated, prevailing er- 
rors as frequently. and directly 
exposed, in the instructions of 
the pulpit? 

So far as this inghiry can be 
determined by facts, we are of 
opinion that at will be determined 


in the afimative. The open 
avowal of religious truth has been 
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productive of consequences highs 
Iv beneficial, and will.commonly. 
) ; 2 


be found in the end, ahd even in 
a personal view, to be as expedi- 
ent and useful as to us it appears 
obligatory. | 
duct, indifference and religious 
ignorance have been _ fostered ; 
while new strength has been given 
to religious prejudice and bigotry. 
Shall error then be proclaimed on 
the house-tops, and. truth be 
whispered in the ear, in ‘Cloe 
sets? 


(To be continued.) 


ARr, III. Memoirs of William Paley, D:D. by G.W. Meddley: 


to which ts added an Appendix. 
and in his mode of areating cere, 


‘The name of the late learned 
Dr. Paley, will be long dear to 
the. Christian and the philosopher, 
Mr. Mcadly regrets that no life 
worthy of the man had already 
been presented to the public; and 
he has been induced to undertake 
the task, with a view of supply- 
ing the defect, or at least to pro- 
voke the exertions of some abler 
pen, He acknowledges, with a 
degree of diffidence that does bim 
credjt, his own incompetency, 
and feels that the merits of the 
Dr. require a still more complete 
and perfect delineation. 


Our readers will, perhaps, ex- 


pectan abridged account of the 
Memoirs, but this we reserve for 
a future number, under the bio- 
graphical head, and shall at pre- 
sent content ourselves with a few 
Observations on Mr, Meadley’s 
performance, which we do not 
scruple to recommend, as con- 
' tuning much interesting matter, 
stated in general, ina plam, but 
strong and forcible manner. Mr. 
M. is- one’ of those biographers 
Who can see defects in his hero, 





1809. ‘9s. Sunderland, 


tain topics, and seeing them is not 
afraid of canvassing them with 
freedom but with candour. . His 
object-is to give the character, of 
Dr. Paley as it were from the life 
itself; to follow him im the yae 
rious scenes through which he 
passed; to collect and record 
anecdotes which illustrate _ his. 
temper, and point out what he 
said and even thought on a num- 
ber of ‘minute and apparently 
triffing, as well as on memorable 
and important occasions. Hence 
we are told that at school, though 
a fair, yet he was not an accome 
plished classical scholar :-—that he 
was more attentive to things, than 
to words. He was curious in 
making inquirics about mecha- 
bism:—in his mind he was up- 
commonly active —in his boly 
quite the reverse, Te’ is then 
described as never engaging -in 
the common sports of schools 
boys: that he was attached to 
the amusement of angling, an, 
amusement which his biographer 
thinks scarcely vindicable upon 


By the opposite con-- 
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the principles of humanity ; — 
that he was expert in the art 
of mimickry:—That he was 
so bad a horseman as actual. 
ly to fall from his poney seven 
times in a journey from ‘his fa- 
ther’s house to Cambridge. At 
college he applied himself assidi- 
ously to those studies required by 
the University; but his room was 
the common rendezvous of the 
idle young men of his college. 


Ele was remarkable for indulging’ 


himself in bed till a very late 
hour, and for being much in com- 
pany after dinner, so that it is 
inferred that be was more indebt- 
ed to observation and reflection 
than to books for the general im- 
provement of his mind. On his 
arrival at college his manners and 
dress were the ‘subject of merri- 
ment among the students, but the 
superiority of his genius, and his 
féal moral worth claimed general 
esteem and a:imiration, Heé was 
an excellent companion, and Kad 
the happiest knack of turning the 
laugh against himself, by relating 
sotae absard and ridiculous blun- 
det which he had committed, and 
in his merfy htmouts he could 
always find something to laugh at 
himself, and was often heard to 
say that **A ‘man who is fot 
sometimes a fool is always one.” 
In this manner, Mr. Meadley 
retraces every part of Dr. Pa- 
Tey’s life, mixing the important 
with the jocose; and the serious 
haracter of the tutor and divine 
with his wonted pleasantry as a 
friend and companion. 
“ No studious man 
entertd moe into Agate alla 
Society than Mr. Paley, nor present- 


ed so rare an assemblage of amiable 
and attractive qualities in social life. — 


Dehiye his friends no man was more 
ighly esteemed; for great a3 were his 


talents and literary attainments, even 
these were far cacealied by his many 
amiable traits of frankness and good 
nature.” 

In another part of the volume, 
Mr. Meadley writes: 

“Many of the opinions, which Dr. 
Paley casually advanced in conversation, 
would, if collected, form a series of in- 
structive aphorisms, applicable to the 
conduct of individuals, and the govern- 
ment of states. It was not indeed, on 
points of importance alone that he dis- 
played his powers, he frequently indulg- 
ed in repartee, animadverted on com- 
mon occurrences, or introduced some 
lively stories of himself and his associ- 
ates in carly life.. Many characteristic 
sketches of his conversation are pres¢rv- 
ed in the recollection of his friends, and 
deserve a more permanent record.” 


Of these we shall notice one, 
which no man can read without 
emotions of interest: 


“In the year 1795, during one of his 
visits to Cambridge, Dr. Paley, in the 
course of a conversation on the subject 
gave the following account of the earl 

art of his own academical life; and it 
is here given, on the authority and in the 
very words of a gentleman who was pre- 
sent at the time, as a striking instance 
of the peculiar frankness with which he 
was in the habit of rélating the adven- 
tures of his youth. 

“TI spent tie first two years of my un- 
dergraduateship happily but unprofita- 
bly. I was constantly in society, where 
we were not immoral, but idle and ra- 
ther experisive. At the commencement 
of my third year, however, after hav- 
ing left the usual at rather a late 
hour in the evening, | was awakened at 
five in the morning by one of my com- 
pahions, who st at my betl-side and 
said——‘ Paley: I have been thinking 
what a d****d fool you are. I could do 
aaron, prey . were I to try, and 
can afford the life | lead: you could do 
every thinz and cannot afford it. J have 
had no sleep during t' e whole night on 
account of these’ reflections, and am 
now come solemnly to inform you, that 
if you persist in your indolence, 1 must 
renounce your society.” 

**P was so stru.k”——Dr. Paley con- 
tinued, “with the visit and visitor, 

I lay in bed great part of the day and 
formed my plan. 1 ordered my bed 








maker to prepare my fire every evening, 
in order that it might be lighted by 
myself. 1 rose at five, read during the 
whole of the day, except such hours 
as chapel and hall required, allotting to 
each portion of time its peculiar branch 
of study; amd just before closing the 
es (nine o’clock,) I went to a neigh- 
Cotes coffee-house, where I constant- 
led upon a mutton-chop and a 
of milk puech. And thus on tak- 
ing my bachelor’s degree, 1 became se- 
nior wrangler.” 

“Thus fortunately was .Dr. Paley 
roused to a full exertion of his faculties, 
before his habits were. completely form- 
ed; and to this singular adventure may, 
perhaps, be attributed, mot only his 
successful labours, as.a college tutor, 
but the invaluable productions of his 


pen.” 

These extracts, though ‘short, 
will give the reader an idea of 
what he may expect from Mr. 
Meadley’s Memoirs. He seems 
to have spared no pains in collect- 
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ing facts from the most authentic 
sources. He has displayed the 
opinions concerning Dr Paley, 
from his most intimate friends, 
and by giving them in their own 
words, has been led, not unfte- 
quently, to repetitions, against 
which he may ¢asily guard in a 
subsequent edition, to which. we 
doubt not the work will speedily 
come, 

The Appendix contains some 
of Dr. Paley’s smaller. picces; 
which, though not absolutely new 
to the public, are comparatively 
littie known; a correspondence 
between Dr. Percival and Dr. 
Paley on subscription to articles 
of faith; and a correspondence 
with Mr. Robertson on an alleged 
literary depredation. 


J. 


Errors respecting Unitarianism considered; and Mo. 


tives. and Means for the Dissemination of it stated. A Discourse, 


delivered at Bristol, June 22, 


rian Society, by Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 


Longman and Co. +1808. 


This is a valuable offering at 
the shrine of truth. We have 
seldom seen so much scriptural 
knowledge, so much ‘solid argu- 
ment, and such varied persuasion 
in the compass of a single sermon. 
Several notes are added, abound. 
ing with just and useful biblical 
criticisms, We cordially recom- 
mend the Discourse to all such as 
wish to see or to lay before their 
neighbours an impartial statement 


1808, before the Western Unita- 
12mo. pp. 68. 


and complete refutation of the 
ubjections to Unitarians; and in 
particular to the several Unita- 
rian Book Socicties, whose object 
it explains and defends, and for 
whose use its advice and cautions 
are designed. 
The Western Unitarian Society 
appears 10 .be in. a flourishing 
state; above thirty now members 
were added to it fast year, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
“ OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





Was has reigned triumphant in’ si 
its horrors, and new scenes of devasta- 
tion are bursting open to the view be- 
fore its dreadful career can be stopped. 
Who can look on Spain without com- 
passion on the fate of suffering huma- 
nity, and melancholy reflections on the 
miseries, which a bad government brings 
Bpon a row tf The new sovereign is 
in possession of half ot the countr¥, and 
his tenure is still not conipletely aflirmed, 
Not that there is any probability of his 
being distnissed from his capital, but the 
evils of civil war must be for a long 
time endured, and his subjects must be 
held im subjection by the terror of his 
arms. From the siege of Saragossa, the 
Christian would willingly turn away 
his eyes. As far as the arts of destrue- 


* tion can confer glory, both besiegers 


and besieged are entitled to no small 
share of honour: the one for skill in the 
aitack, the other for perseverance in the 
defence of this unhappy city. The num- 
bers of lives lost, and the ruin of houses, 
churches, convents and splendid build- 
ings are the triumphs of the destroying 
angel, and in wain did the Lady of St. 
Pillor afford her sheltering arms to the 
miscrable and deluded inhabitants. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, is 
this desolation and this waste of human 
blood? If we can believe the accounts 
brought home by our unfortunate army, 
which traversed so large a portion of 
Spain, (and we can have no reason to 
doubr their veracity,) the Spaniards are 
far from being united in one common 
cause. Our men were received with 
great hospitality in the convents and 
monasteries, but the people at large 
were by no means ready to contribute to 


their relief. What indeed does it sig- th 


nify to the common Spaniard, that a 
Bourbou is as it is commonly said his 
legitimate monarch? What benefit could 
he trace to that source! The removal of 
many evils is held out to him by the 
new dynasty, while from the old no- 
thing was to be expected but the con- 
tinvation of that miserable system, by 
which Spaia has been so dégraded below 


its level among the nations of Europe, 
‘The war appears to be more that of the 
priest than of the nation; yet the inves 
terate jealousy between the two coun. 
tries maf make ‘it of long continuance, 
and the greater will be the crush of its 
monasteries and its convents, its idols 
and various abominations, 

‘The numbers that have perished at 
Saragossa are not by any means ascer- 
tained. On both sides it must have 
been very considerable, from the despee 
ration with which che conflict was urge 
ed. ‘The possession of every strect was 
contended for ; and the miners were still 
at work whilst the enemy was in’ pos- 
session of a great part of the town. 
The natural love of independence will 
goa great way; and, when it is aided 
by the powers of superstition, the mind 
is raised toa degrée of rage and strength, 
little short of thac which the phrensies 
of madness inspire. ‘The holy pillar 
was, we doubt not, often invoked: the 
priests would bring forth thelr idois 
and their wafer gods to inspirit the po- 
pulace. The besiegers relied on their 
strength and skill, so often tried in 
battles ; and the shame of being baffled 
in other attempts would re-animate 
their efforts. By ; taking possession of 
Saragossa they hive brought a very 
large province into subjection, and the 
conguerors are not likely to estimate at 
2 very great rate the cost of the under- 
taking, either to themselves or- to the 
enemy. , 

One event is likely to follow from 
this determined resistance. ‘The sove- 
reign will perceive that his throne caD 
never be in safety whilst the power of 
the priest and the monk remains. Thus 
e horrible anti-christian system 
persecution and fraud which has been 
so long predominant in Spain, will re- 
ceive its proper check from worldly po¢ 
licy. The politician of other countries 
may grieve that this cannot be done, 
without increasing the influence 
France ; and the sentiment has been ¢%- 
on strongly in a quarter, whence 

tter things might have been appre 








hended. To oppose the French it has 
heen said, that it would be no objection, 
if our troops’ were to march under the 
auspices of an inquisitor-general ; and 
victory would not be the less hailed, 
thouch the wafer god and other abomi- 
pations were intermixed with our stand- 
ards. To this sentiment worldly policy 
may subscribe, yet viewing as we do 
the mural improvement of mankind as 
of far greater importance than the tem- 
poral rise or fall of kingdoms, we can- 
not separate so entirely the advan- 
tages of a momentary success from the 
permanent evils, which the domination 
ef an inquisitor-general would establish. 
nt the expulsion of the English the 
northern parts of Spain have been laid 
open to the French; but it is said, that 
their possession is dubious, and continu- 
ai insurrections of the peasantry are dai- 
ly weakening their armies Our intel- 
ligence of what passes in the interior of 
Spain is too meagre to confute or con- 
firm this statement. But we have no 
reason to believe, that any thing has oc- 
curred to shake the seat of the new so- 
vereign in Madrid. Victories have been 
ebtained, according’ to report, in the 
South; and the fall of Saragossa will en- 
able him to bend his attention wholly to 
that quarrer. Cadiz will be the object 
of attack, and the accounts lately ar- 
rived from that town do. not encou- 
tage us to hope, that such an unanimity 
prevails as is necessary for the defence 
of so important a fortress. Disputes 
have taken place, in which it is said, 
that the English interest has gained 
ground; but if there are strong parties 
in it, there is reason to dread, that not 
oor the iron but the gold of the French 
will be successfully employed. If the 
Junta is not capable of making a stand 
with its armies in the field, we should 
fear very much for its efforts when 
cooped up within the walls of a town. 
Spain then seems now, according to a 
common phrase, to be hors du combat. 
What is happening within the Peninsu- 
ta will have no effect upon the general 
politics of Europe. ‘These seem to be 
of a very extraordinary nature; and the 
result is apparently so evident, that one 
tan hardly believe what is reported 
with the strongest confidence. War is 
breaking out, or probably it-has begun, 
ween France ang“Austria; It is cer- 
tato, that since the return of Buonaparte 
to Parit, very great collections of troops 
have been ns A in his dominions and 
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those of his Copenentin ‘threatenin 
Austria; and at the same time it is 
known, that the latter has been constant- 
ly employed in military preparations. 
Pretexts for war on either side are ob- 
viously numerous ; but the only thing, 
that would strike us with. surprize, if 
the follies of the Austrian cabinet from 
the beginning of the French revolution 
had not prepared us for every event, is 
the improbability that Austria can make 
any movement to advantage. Its. are 
mies have been sa completely beaten; 
its system, whether we consider its sub- 
jects or its soldiers, is so bad; its gee 
nerals, if we except the Archduke, are 
so incompetent; its frontiers are so ex- 
posed, that we can augur nothing from 
a declaration of war, but an early eva- 
cuatiog of Vienna by the Emperor. 
Massena is said to have received alrea- 
dy the command of the troops in Italy, 
whence probably the great attack will 
be made, and, assisted by another incure 
sion on the side of Dalmatia, and the 
advance of troops through Bavaria, the 
Austrians will be exposed to. attacks, 
against which no better defence will be 
made than on former occasions. The 
people will be spectators mercly of these 
actions. An Austrian, a Bohemian, a 
Hungarian cannot possess mich of that 
patriotism, that inspires men to great 
and. noble actions; and the Poles will 
see with indifference the change of mas- 
ters. Austria then has nothing to gain, 
and much to lose: but, whether the 
time is come for the house of Hapshurgh 
to follow the destinies of that of Bour- 
bon, the campaign of this summer will 
probably determine. , 
Peace has been made between Turkey 
and England, but the affairs of the fore 
mer coyntry will receive little benefit 
from this event. Should it white with 
Austria, it cannot ward off the. blew 
which seents to be impending over it, 
and its own distractions svill prepage the 
way for the French. Syria is asserting 
its independence, Every thing in shovt 
wears the appearance of many active 
seenes taking place on the shores of the 
Dagube; and the lovers of. hive 
no prospect of seeing mankind fully 
me FE a in objects worthy of humaa 
nature. What part, Rorsa is taking 
cannot at present be known; buat,, most 
probably, if Austria is to be left to the 
mercy of the French, the Russiang, will 
obtain their compensations gn the part 
of Turkey. , rte 
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Swrilen has been.one of the greatest 
sufferers in this revolutionary war of Eu- 
Stripped of its German pos sessions 
and Finland, it has sighed for peace, and 
seen nothing but ruin ir the measures of 
its sovereign. The murmurs of its in- 
habitants were silent: they have now 
broken forth into insurrection, and 
menace the capital. The insurgents are 
said to be assisted hy three regiments of 
the line, and their object is, to insist 
upon the cailing of a diet, and the taking 
those measures whrch alone can, in 
their apprehensions, secure the safety of 
the kinadom. I. we are te judge of the 
provable effects of this commotion by 
the adventures of our General Moore in 
Sweden, we should fear very much that 
the king will find it difficult to govern 
upon his former plans He has much to 
eoncend with, and whatever personal 
bravery he may possess, this will not 
ava’) him against the constitutional des 
mats ef his subjects. ‘The Swedes are 
with difficulty roused, and the justice of 
their demartids cantiot be investigated 
without a fuller knowledge of the coun. 
try than has reached us. 

Hopes are entertained, of a friendly 
adjustnient with the United States of 
‘America. This must give universal 

re; for it is evidently the interest 
of both countries to be upon friendly 
terms France has lost some territory 
upon the southern continent ; and Cay- 
enne is now under the dominion of the 
king of the Brazils tie has now a con- 
siderable line of sea coast, and a vast in- 
teriot of country suffi ient to gratify the 
antbition of any monarch who would 
cultivate the arts of peace, and employ 
himvelf 1m the subduing of the soi] to the 


overnors ; and the 


part of the 
efforts, which 


are left to t 
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inelligence, 


obably, will be, 
che: regular probably be, that 
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ror, however successful om the continent 
of Europe, will in vain sigh for ships, 
colonies and commerce. 

At home, the whole attention of the 
mation, has been occupied with the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Duke of 
York, as Commander in Chief, and it 
ha. ended in the resignarion of his office, 
No event, since the revolution, has given 

eatér satisfaction ; and the nation is 

ighly indebted to the Member of Par- 
liament, who tht forward the in- 

uiry, and exposed to the li-ht of day 
the iniquitous scenes that have taken 
place, in the disposal of public places, 
On his coming forward the ministers of 
the crown resisted him, and high lan- 
guage was used, which might have de- 
térred, and the fear of which, probably, 
has deterred many a one from entering 
upon so arduous an inquiry. As to the 
attachment of infamy to Mr. Wardle 
for his conduct, it’is now quite out of 
thé question. The city of Canterbury 
has taken the lead in offering him its 
thanks, and presenting him with its freee 
dom, for his services: and this example 
will probably be very generally followed, 
When we consider the difficulty of the 
undertaking, this is the least that can be 
done by the nation, though a peerage 
would not be an inadequate reward to 
such exertions, and the importance of 
the service performed. 

The inquiry has brought forward 
man Mee.ret circumstances, among 
which, are to be reckoned the letter o 
the Duke of York to the Speaker o 
the House of Commons, which wo 
scarcely have been reccived from any 
other subject: the notification of the 
resignation of the Duke, in language 
which did by no means seem to be ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The impri- 
sonment of a General Officer and a Cap- 
tain, for prevarication in their evidence, 
a punishment, which, however merited, 
is with difficulty to be brought under 
the due regulations of law. ¢ strange 
language ef one member, attributing the 
inquiry to a jacobin conspiracy against 
the Royal Family; av assertion, the most 
ill founded and unjustifiable. 


orca impro of 2 
ber atthe A Peeraten teins 
to the acctiser, if ‘he did not 
The conduct 
Chancellor of the E uer, 
Attorney General, which was, that 
rather thas 
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bly} the unison of the Officers of the 


Crown, and all he placemen in the 
House, in favour of the accused; the 


promulgation of a design in some Gen. 


eral Officers, to address the Duke on his 
meritorious conduct, as Commander in 
Chief, which was very properly cen- 
sured in strong terms in the House; the 
extraordinary concurrence of unexpected 
incidents in proof of the charges; and, 
above all, the manly and constitutional 


speeches which this occasion produced 
in the house, yt 4 a degree of talent 
and integrity, that has not been surpas- 
sed in any age or country; besides the 
obtaining of the peculiar object in view, 
the country is likely to be a gainer by the 
promotion of a general spirit of inquiry 
mto the corruption, which is said to 
prevail in mauy other offices. And, we 
may observe, that it is nét jacobinism, 
which produces such inquiries: corrup- 
tion is the grand ally of jacobinism. It 
is this, which has overturned kingdoms ; 
and jacobinism has no chance, where 
government is administered upon wise 
principles. ~The worst of jacobins are 
those, who encourage corruption, and 
thus undermine the throne, which they 
are pretending to support. 

_ The dehates-in the House on this que-= 
tion began on March, the gth, and ter- 
munated on the 20th, a greater number 
of members giving their opinion, and 
more hours being consumed in the dis- 
cussion, than have been known from 
the first formation of the flouse of 
Commons. Mr. Wardle commenced 
very judiciously on the evidence, and 
ended a very excellent speech, by pro- 
posing an address to the King, stating, 
the astonishment of the House, to find, 
that very corrupt practices and abuses 
had existed in the disposal of commis- 
sions and promotions, under the Com- 
mander in Chief, which could not have 
caisted to the extent they have done, 
without his knowledge ; and if they had, 
such a presumption would not warrant 
ay sania — command of the 

yc » Wit , or ought in - 
dence, to be cputionad fe his ths gee 
they therefore submit their opinion, that 

Duke ought to be deprived of the 
command of the army. ‘This motion 
Was seconded by Sir F. Burdett, and 
©pposed with mere subtlety than argu- 
ment by Mr. Burton; it was suppotted 
Py Mr. Curwen, who called upon the 
aa to perform its duty manfully ; to 

A torrent of corruption, and thus 

. ay, 


‘main springs of social order, 
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obtain a victory more glorious than any 
of Bonaparte’s. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made an elaborate, technical defence of 
the Duke, and proposed first, a resolu- 
tion, by which the House shoyld declare 
its determinetion to pronourice a distinct 
opinion on the charges, which he should 
follow up with another resolution, that 
there was no ground to impute personal 
corruption, or connivance, to the Duke, 
in the evidence produced at the bar; he 
should then propose an address to the 
King, inclosing these resolutions, and 
stating the concern of the House, that a 
connexion had subsisted, which exposed 
the Duke’s character to calumny; and 
that frauds should have been practised, 
with which the Duke’s name had been 
coupled, of a most disgraceful and dan- 
gerous tendency; that the deep regret 
at thi, connexion expressed by the Duke, 
had afforded great consolation to the 
House, which trusted, that the Duke 
would in future keep in view the uni- 
formly virtuous and exemplary conduct 
of His Majesty, since the commencement 
of his reign, and which has endeared His 
Majesty to all his subjects. The Atters 
ney General was equally technical and 
elaborate. Mr. Bankes was for sub- 
stituting. a different kind of address, 
stating the existence of pernicious prac-~ 
tices, but without the Duke’s personal 
participation ; but of such a nature, that 
the command of the army could not be 
continued in his hands, as the inquiry had 
unveiled conduct in him, bighly inju- 
rious to the cause of religion, and the“ 
Yorke opposed both the resolutions and , 
the address, and maintained, that no- 
thing had appeared to claim the inter- 
ference of the House. His speech, like 
a preceding: one, was marked by the 
insinuations, on the effects of a popular 
cry; which were very judiciously and 
properly combated by Lord Folkstane, 
who observed, that the ry pm ata popue 
lar cry came with a very ill grace froma 
uarter, which had so successfully raised 
emselves by the ill-founded cry of No 
Popery. The noble Lord very properly 
animadverted on Mr. Canning’s im- 
oper lan on the subject of in- 
orn which could now be only 
by the person who had advanced that 
language, and the accused, us the ac- 
cuser had nobly performed his duty, and, 
in the estimation of the whole country, 
was entitled to the utmost praise for his 
Zz 
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very meritorions services. Mr. Adam 
endeavoured to exculpate himself from 
the charge of contradiction in his evi- 
dence, and supported the minister. 

Sir PF. Burdett compared the evidence 
given by Mrs. Clarke with that of Mr. 
Adams. and Colone} Gordon, and her 
honour in paying her debrs with that of 
the Prince, who refused her her annuity, 
becanse she could not produce his 
bond. He was particularly happy in his 
remarks on a Attorney General's 
special pleading, and the ministers asser- 
tion, that the times were free from cor- 
ruption, which the baronet very justly 
observed was greater now, than had 
ever before been known, though its 
operations were different. She did not 
stalk forth openly, giving bank notes to 
members of parliament, but the places 
and pensions she had wo hestow were fur 
more efficacious. Sir Samuel Komilly 
entered into a just discrimination of the 
mature of evidence, and soiemnly de- 
clared, that he could not, on the fairest 
and most impartial view of the transac- 
tions, ard notwithstanding what might 
befal him for the freedom of his vote 

otherwise, in conscience, than decide 
against the Duke. Mr. Wilberforce 
could not acquit the Duke. of a suspici- 
on, that corrupt practices were in exe 
istence, and thought, that some repara- 
tion ought to be made to public morals, 
and that the command of the army 
could no longer with prudence be con- 
fided to the Duke of York. The House 
could not pass over the transactions 
Drought to the bar, without an irrepara- 
ble injury to morality. Religion and 
morals are the best preservers of states ; 
and their dectine is a presage of impend- 
ing ruin to the comniry. As to the slight 
censure in the address of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he thoa, ht it ought 
not to have been introduced; or if cen- 
sure had been thought necessary, it ought 
to be more adequate to the delinquency ; 
it seemed as if the laws of the country 
were more attended to than the laws of 
God. The Howse was the guardian of the 
public purse, and bound to take notice 
of the waste of that money, which ought 
to be applied two public purposes. The 
fexurious and profuse expenditure of 
Gloucester Place, would be read with 
pain by the heavily burdened cr 
m all parts of the country. As to the 
effect of public opinion, he should ree 
sorte ousc, that their streneth was 
im the .strength of the le; and 
from the force of- pablic aeiaens 5o- 
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vernments, popular like ours, had the 
greatest strength. 

A very great number of members gave 
their opinion, and the first vote was on 
this question: ‘That the house should 
proceed, either by address, or by rese- 
lution, when there appeaned, 


For an address - = = 199 
Againstit - = - * 294 


Majority - - = - 95 
Mr. Wardle’s motion wa» then brought 
to a decision, and there were, 


Forit - = = = = 123 
Againstit = + = + 367 
Majority against + = 244 


Another division now took place, om 
a resolution proposed, that there were 
grounds to charge His Royal Highness 
with a knowledge of, and connivance at, 
corrupt practices, and with corruption, 
and there were, 


Forit - = *© # = 535 
Against it - - = ~.334 


Majority against it - 199 
Mr. Percival’s first resolution only, 
was. now brought forward, when there 


appeared, 


Borit - = «= = 278 
Against it e _ - — 196 
Majority for it - = 8&2 


The opinion of the House was suf 
ficiently seen by these divisions ; and it 
was evident, that the Duke. could not 
be supported any longer, without the 
mest dangerous consequences to the 
country. Farther proceedings were ad- 
journed to the 2acth, and the. House was 
then informed, though in not very gra- 
cious terms, that the Duke had re- 
signed; upon which, a motion wae 
made, that no farther proceedings should 
be now adopted against him, when it 
passed with the exclusion of the term 
now, there being, 

For the word ncw ~ « 
Aguinstit - < «, 


112 
235 
Majority against the word 143 
That Se: Dales ie we donee in office, 
~ nee satisfaction; that Me. 
ardle done his , all rejoisey 
that the minister has boon bafited by the 
strenuoys exertions of the independant 
part of the House of Commons is a 
tain ; and the country is expressing 
eratitude to Mr. Watdle, by addvese 
to him, from cisies and. counties, 
are expected to be very general, 
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didvs. Parsons. 


Jattuary 16, 1809, died ia the 49th 
year of her age, Mrs. PARSONS, the 
wife of Mr. Daniel Parsons, of Dudley. 
She submitted her understanding to the 
elaims of the truth as it is in Jesus; and 
her deportment in private life and amidst 
every day’s occutrences attested the sin- 
cerity of her ‘faith and obedience. In 
the circle of her family and ‘neighbour- 
hood, het character was the object of 
more than ordinary esteem and admui- 
retion. It was her happiness to render 
others happy. “Her kind and tender 
heurt easily melted at human woes, and 
in works of mercy she was unwearied, 
but her wisdom and discrimination were 
equal to her benevolence. She was ever 
more anxious to ullord permanent, than 
immediate relief; studying to remove 
the cause of suffering and to pievent its 
recurrence. From a deep sense of the 
importance of early instruction, she dis- 
tinguished herself by her attention to 
the improvement of the rising gencra- 
tion; and in her lamented -death, the 
children of the poor especially have lost 
a = and a friend who will with 
difficulty be replaced. In the chamber 
of sickness, her Christian graces shone 
forth with a most engaging lustre, and 
piety and faith obtained.a signal triumph 
over nature. With holy submission, 
and strong and animating hope she 
awaited the appointed timc, and at 
length sunk into "that sleep by which, 
through the divine mercy, her powers of 
activityand enjoyment will, as she hum- 
bly trusted, be unspeakably recruited 
and enlarged. While we cherish the 
sweet yet melancholy remembrance of 
the past, Jet us bow with reverence to 
the mystérious will of God, reposing 
oursclves on the assurance—welcome, 

ond description, to the frail and 
mourning ofispring of the dust—that 
human virtue shall not perish, and that 
Sepand the oe of ‘death there is a bet- 
er country, where languor, disease and 
suffering wall be unknown, and whore 
friends will never part. 

Died Feb. 26, 1809, in the 21st year 
of her age, ANNE FINCH, daughter 
of Mr. Finch of Birmingham. If to 
record departed merit be the office of 
the survivors, the death of this amiable 
young lady ought not te pass Witliout 


Miss Anne Fiach. 


notice. ‘Her person was lovely; her 
temper uhcommonty sweet, symrpathiz- 
ing dnd affectionate. She possessed a 
mind highly capable of culeivation, and 
geet quickness of parts as weil as of 
eeling. —These udvuntages she ¢njoyed 
erhaps, in common with mary others ; 
what aa age her character is, 
that she was early called to sustain trials 
atid to practise virtues ‘more than ‘com- 
monly falls to the lot of #0 tender an 
age. During that petiod in which ‘even 
Virtuous and promising youth is supposed 
to be sufficiently employed in furnishing 
the mind and disciplining the heart, by 
way of preparation for the graver du- 
ties of life, she was already practising 
them. Miss Finch was doprived of an 
excellent mother, the worthy and be- 
loved daughter of Dr. Priestley, at the 
varly uge of fourteen; not however be- 
fore she had deeply imbibed principles of 
piety and moral cohduct, fessons of wis- 
dom, and habits of exertién which that 
mother, during her Jong decline, had 
anxiously endeavoured to fix upon her 
mind; knowing the task which would 
devolve upon her. She was the eldest 
child of seven, and from that period to 
the day of her death she supplied her 
mother’s place in the family, and was 
house-keeper, nurse, _— in- 
structress, to her father to her younger 
brothers and sisters, It. was a touching 
sight for those who knew her in ‘the in- 
terior of her home, to ste BO poys: 
woman, her eyes sparkling 
Leis. 3 , endued with » aaick a rig 
relish for all the innocent enjoynients 
life, as well as a strong desire for inte]- 
lectual improvemeut ; caressed abroad ; 
desived.in society; Where her looks, and 
the ingenuous expression of her quick 
sensations diffused joy and cheerfi ’ 
to see her pee, Cel thind to. 
matron care, every domestic occupation ; 
the patient instructress; the prudent ma- 
pager; the attentive nurse; atid all ¢ 
under the pressure of great dil . 
and narrow circumstances, Whieh made 
the care of a family to hier, a trilly se- 
rious and painful occupation—In the 
last of these emplo s, that of a 
nurse, she caught a fever, Whieh wfrer 
a fortnight’s illness, ended fatally, not- 
withstanding the kindest and most un- 
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remitting attentions of medical and other 

friends. ‘The death of the young na- 

turally excites sympathy, but seidom 

has there been a more general sensation 

of the kind than on the present occasion, 

both in the town where she lived, and 

among an extended circle of friends and 

a Her affectionate father 

and her younger sisters have sustained 

an irreparable loss. For herself, per- 

haps it ought not to be considered as a 

misfortune, that early maturity in virtue, 

has met wih an early dismission from 

the cares and troubles of life. 

* When loveliness, arrayed in opening 
bloom, 

Framed to delight the sense, the heart 
to cheer, 

Sinks early blasted to the silent tomb, 

Who can suppress the sigh, restrain the 
tear? 

But faith sheds comfort on the troubled 
mind, 

And gratitude recounts what once was 

iven; 

To him who lent it be the boon re- 
signed : 

What soul sce spotless, kind, and good 
for heaven ? 

Stoke Newington, 





Died r4th March, 1809, aged 4 
years, Mrs. MARY BARTON, relict 
of Mr, Samuel Barton, of Mill Bank, 
Norbury, and parish of Stockport, Che. 
shiro. She was a sincere believer in 
the Christian religion, and looked for- 
ward to her dissolution, with that trany 
quillity and resignation, which was the 
reward of a life spent in the exercise of 
every domestic virtue. She was interred 
with her late husband, (whose death is 
mentioned in the Obituary for Oct. 1809.) 
in the burying ground of Dean Row 
Chapel, near Wimslow. 


Lately died, at Moretonhamstead, 
Mr. WILLIAM SMALE. Inthe walks 
of domestic charities and social duties, 
he was an example of the power and 
value of undefiled religion. Amidst 
the sorrow which nature and affection 
feel on his removal, it is a theme of 

ratitude that his virtues can charm ws 
in remembrance, and that faith realizes 
the re-union of kindred spirits in happier 
and more lasting scenes. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


PARISIAN SANHENRRIM, 


[Continued from p, 633.] 


Our last article under this head, con- 
cluded with a statement, that a com- 
a of five of the Jewish Deputies 

d given in a report on the ceremonies 
to be observed on the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s birth-day. That day, August ts, 
1806, wus observed by the Deputies, 
with many forms and much enthusiasm. 
We have before (M. Repos. Vol 1. 
P- 497) given a brief account of the 
mode of its observance ; but we are per- 
suaded, that our readers, in general, will 
be interested with a more particular de- 
tail; we proceed, therefore, to lay before 
them, the proceedings of the Deputies on 
that sin occasion, together with a 
sermon delivered before them, and a 
hymn sung by the whole body ; docu- 
ments not a little extraordinary, and 
certainly worthy of preservation, 


* Dr, Aikin’s Poems, 


“ On the rsth of August, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, the deputies met in the 
hall of their sittings ‘The bust of his 
Majesty the Emperor, adorned the hall, 
At this sight, cries of Zong live the Em- 
peror burst from every one. The Presi- 
dent weg: to the assembly an ode 
in Hebrew, composed by M. J. Mayer, 
on the Festival of NapoLreon TEE 
Great. This ode was received with 
acclamations by the assembiy. At 
eleven o'clock, the deputies began their 
procession for the grand Synagogue; 
they walked in silence, in the greatest 
order, with the President at their head. 
The Temple was ornamenced with taste 
The name Ae age the cyphers, an 
the arms of dpoleon and Josephine shoue 
on ¢ side. The ark, which con- 
tained the book of the law, was suf- 














rounded and over-shaded by shrubs and 
flowers ; seats were prepared for the Pre- 
sident and the officers of the assembly, 
for the Rabbies, and some other persons. 
The deputies formed a circle, into which 
were admitted many Jewish and ( hris- 
tian spectators, from among the niost 
distinguished citizens. The ladies, ac- 
cording ‘to custom, had a separate gal- 

Order and serenity prevailed 
every where ; all countenances exhibited 
the most heart-felt satisfaction, mani- 
festing, on so glorious, so fortunate a day, 
their gratitude to a monarch, who, 
amidst so many labours. has made the 
fate and. the social happiness of the de- 
scendants of Israel the special object of 
his attention. Chorusses and hymns 
began the ceremony. . The President, 
M. Furtado, afterwards delivered a dis- 
course, tracing a rapid sketch of the per- 
secutions which the Jews had to en- 
counter during two thousand years. till 
the epocha when, recalled im France 
to the enjoyment of their civil and po- 
litical rights, they saw the first dawn 
of their complete regeneration. He 
concluded. by exhorting his brethren 
to bestow the greatest care on the edu- 
cation of their children, in order to 
enable them to repay to the country the 
manifold benefits conferred upon them, 
and those which were still in expecta- 
tion. This discourse of the President's 
was reccived, with loud plaudits. MM. 
Segre, Zinzhoimer, and Andrade, Rab- 
bies and deputies, delivered sermons ; 
the first in Italian, the second in German, 
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and the third in French. M. § 

clothed the sentiments of a mild and per- 
suasive morality in elegant language. 
The sermon of M. Andrade was marked 
by numerous and appropriate quotations 
from the Holy Writ. M. Zinzheimer 
traced a more detailed picture of the 
different epochas of Jewish history, The 
same Rabby, in taking from the ark the 
book of the law, and in presenting it 
round the temple, pronounced a prayer 
for the happiness of al! Frenchmen, 
which excited the liveliest emotion. 
Psalms and Hymns were afterwards” 
sung; and when they came to the 
prayer which Jews are accustomed to 
put up, for sovereigns, enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. Cries of Long live th: Ent- 
peror and King, in Hebrew and in French, 
proceeded from every mouth. Thus was 
this festival rendered remarkable by all 
the peculiarities which characterise the 
most ancient people on earth, blended 
with the patriotic effusions so natural to 
ali Frenchmen. During a symphony of 
Haydn, collections were made by Mdlles, 
Julie- Theodore Cerf-Berr, Caroline 
Wolf, and S.hmell, accompanied by 
MM. Avigdor, Rodrigues, sen. and 
Castro, jum. ‘The produce was dis- 
tributed among the poor of all persita- 
sions, In the evening the synagogue, and 
the hall of the sittings of the assembly 
were illuminated; the deputies met. 
afterwards in private parties, in which 
the health of the Emperor, and of his 
august family, were drank with fresh 
enthusiasm, 


[Zo be continued. ] 





AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


The annual meeting of this laudable 
society was holden on Saturday, the 25th 
instant at the Freemason’s Tavern, his 
highness the Duke of Gloucester, patron 
and president, in the chair. The Report 
of the proceedings of the directors was 
ordered to he published, and will be ana- 
lysed in this work, a8 soon as it appears. 
The Earl of Moira having informed the 
meeting in a ve:y impre-sive speech, of 
his having récentty learnt that Six Sip- 
NEY Samira had been presented by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal’ with an es- 
tate, and with a number of negro-slaves, 
to be employed in ctiltivating it; and 
that the use Sir Sidney had made of this 
@& was immediately to liberate the 


slaves, and to allot to each of them a 

ortion of this estate, to be cultivated 
* them a free labourers, for their own 
exclusive benefit: —It was. 
resolved vnanimous-y, on the motion 
of Mr. Wilberforce;———‘rhat his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester be re- 
quested ro communicate to Sir Sidney 
Smith, the high seme entertained by 
this meeting, of his admicabie judgment 
and liberality in the above instance, and 
to return him their warmest, thanks for 
a conduct which is so truly honourable 
to the british nome and character, and, 
which may be expected in the way. of 
exainple to be productiye of the happitst 


effects. 
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We wish by quoting the above reso- 
lution to express our admiration of Sir 
Sidney's conduct. Without meaning 
any disrespett to the military — 
we could almost hope that he may be 






less known hereafter by the appellation 
of, the Hero of Acre, than by that (which 
is well-deserved) of rue PHILAN THRO. 
pist oF Tue Bratics! 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS ON MORALS AND 


THEOLOGY IN 


1. Select List, 

Abolition of Tythes recommended, in 
which the increasing and unjust claims 
of the Clergy are fully examined and 
disputed. By R. Flower, 1s. 6c, 

The Warrior's Looking Glass: where- 
in is shewn from many high authorities, 
the trivial cauées, crvel nature, direful 
effects and anti-christian spirit and prac- 
tice of war. By G. Beaumont, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel of Peace, Sheffield. 
as. 6d. bds. 


2. Publications relative to the Fist Day. 

A Form of Prayer used in all Churches 
and Chapels in England and freland, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 8, 1809, being the 
day appointed for a General Past. 6d. 

A Formulary for the Fast Day; by a 
Presbyterian Clergynman. 64. 

A Sermon on the Equity of Divine 
Providence, adapted to a General Fast, 
and preached Feb. 17, 1808. By John 
Pring, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast Day, 
Feb. 8. 1809, at the Parish Church of 
Loughton, in Essex. By the Rev. ‘Ro- 
bert Baynes, L L. B. Curate. 4s. 


3. Sermons in Volumes. 

Sermons by the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Four Discourses, on Subjects relating 
to the Amusement of the Siage: preach. 
od at Great St. Mary's Church, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday, Sep. 25, and Sunday, 
Oct..2, 1808; with copious Supplemen- 
tary Notes. ga men Arena B.D. 7s. 

4. i Sermons. 
The Connexion between the work of 
Man's Redemption and the Divine Na- 
ture of the Agents engaged in it. A 
Sermon ched before the Universit 
of Oxford at St. Mary's, Nov. 27, 1808. 
- ue R. Cameron, M.A. of Christ 
rch. ts. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Roman Catholic 
Question, a ed by the Rev. W. 

byeart, M. A. at the Archdeacon’s 
a st Norwich, Muy 19, 1808. 

$, 


MARCH, 1809. 


A Sermon preached before the Grate. 
ful Society, in All Saint's Church, Bris. 
tol. By the Rev. W. Shaw, D.D. 1:8, 

A Sermon on the Duties of Pablic 
Worship, preached at Bath. By J. 
Gardiner, D. D. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Coln St. Deny's, after the Funeral of 
the late Rev. J. Hare, A.M. By Ed. 
ward Durell, A. B. 8vo. Is. 

The Way in which we should go; a 
Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Botolph, Cambridge, on Sunday, 
Dec. 12, 1808, for the benefit of the 
New School, established on Dr. Beil’s 
and Mr. Lancaster’s Pian of Education. 
By James Plumtre, B.D. 4s. 

The Importance of the Promises of 
God concerning the Salvation of the 
Heathen: a Sermon, preached before 
the Nethe:land Missionary Society, at 
Rotterdam. By the Kev. Matthew 
= Minister atthe Hague. ‘Trans 
ated from the Dutch. For the benvit 
of the Missionary Society, Is. 

Youth admonished to submit to the 
guidance of God. A Sermon, prezch- 
ed at the Chapel, in Fish Serect, King. 
ston upon Hull, Jan. 8, 1809. By 
George Payne, A.M. Published at the 
Request of the Church. 8vo. 1s 

5. History and Biography. 

The History of the Dissenters, from 
the Revolution in 1688, to the present 
tinie ; containing an Account of the se- 
véral Denominations, with an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of the History of beg ter 
previous to the Kevolution; anda View 
of the State of Relizion in the British 
Empire and the World at large, during 
the three periods into which the Work 
is divided. By David Bogue and James 
Bennett. Vols. I. and II. price 10s. 6d. 
eich. To be conipleted in Four Vo 
lumes. 


The Life of John Bunyan, Minister 


of the Gospel at Bedford; in which is 
exemplified the power of Evangel 
Princtptes, By Joseph Ivimey. With 
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« fine Portrait, and a Pagatimile of Mr. 
Bunyan’s hand-writing. 48. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Percival Stockdale; containing many in- 
teresting Anccdotes of the Illustrious 
Wen with whom he was connected. 
2 vols. Svo. th. us. Portrait. 

6. Controversy. : 

The Royal Veto on the appointment 
of the Irish Roman Catholic prelacy, 
considered, in a Reply to the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Milner’s Letter to a Parish Priest. 
By an Irish Clergyman, 2s. 6d. 

‘The Christian Advocate. Designed 
to plead the Cause of Primitive Chris. 
tianity. No. I. (To be continued 
Monthly.): 8vo. 1s. 

The Grounds on which the Church 
of England separated from the Church 
of Rome reconsidered, in a view of the 
Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 
an Explanation of the Ante-penultimate 
Answer in the Church Catechism. By 
Shute, Bishop of Durham, 1s. 6d. 

7. Poetry, 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory 
of our much lamented Hero, Sir John 
Moore. By Mrs. Cockle. 2s. 

kiymns and Poems, Doctrinal and 
Experimental, on a variety of Subjects, 
best adapted for those who know the 
plague of their own hearts, and are 
fully persuaded that Salvation is entirely 
d Grace. By D. Merbert. Demy 8vo. 


Poems for Youth; adapted for Juve- 
nile Readers on Sacred and Moral Sub- 
jects. 4s. 6d. : 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Report of the Trial in an action, 
Nightingale versus Stockdale, for a Lie 
bel contained in a Review of the 
“ Portraiture of Methodism :” ‘T'ried at 
Guildhall, before the Rt. Hon, Ld. El- 
Jenborough anda Special Jury. Satur- 
day, March 11, 1809. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Alexandrian School; or a Nar- 
rative of the First Christian Professors 
in Alexandria; with Observations on 
the Influence they still maintain over the 
Established Church. By Mr, Jerning- 
13m. 25, 

An Essay on Sepulchres; or a Propo- 
sal for erecting some Memorial of the 
Hlustrious Dead in all ages, on the spot 
where their remains have been interred. 
By William Godwin. Cr. 8vo. 4%. 
extra boards. Frontispiece. 

Pious Remains of the late Rev, James 
Moody, of Warwick. 1amo. 
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Trenty-cne Letters to a near relative 
at School. By the Rev. J. Newton, 
1amo. 28, 

Remarks on the Nature and Design 
of the Sufferings of Christ. By the 
Rev. J. Harris 

A Plain and Serious Address, fro 
a Parochial Clergyman to his Parishions 
ers at the commencement of the New 
Year. 1. 6d. 

A Concise and Impartial Statement 
of the Religious Opinions, general Cha- 
racter, &c. of the most eminent Sects 
and Parties which divide the British 
Chiistian Church, &c. in a familiar 
Conversation between a Youth and his 
Friend. By C. Hulbert. tamo. 

9g. New Editions, 

An Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament, by John Gill, D, D. With 
an Account of his Life and Writings, 
by John Rippons D.D, Parte l. Dem 
gto. 16s. ‘To be completed in 4 
Monthly Parts. Portrait. 

The Lives of the Reformers. By 
Wm. Gilpin, M. A. 2 vals. 8vo. 18s, 

The Works of Lord snes roke, with 
his Life, by Dr. Goldsmith, now en- 
larged. 8 vols. 8vo, ai. Las 


NOTICES. 

Mr. Wright’s Apology for Servetus, 
which we Sevlewer in our Second Vo- 
lume. p. 34, is we are happy to find, 
republished in a smaller size and at a 
cheaper price than the original nine 
shilling 8vo. The new edition is soldat 
6s. me may be had of Mr. Eaton. ——— 
Lhe Apology is dedicated with great pro- 

riety, + the admirers of Andrew Ful- 
fer’s ook on the tendency of Calvinism. 
Mr. W. argues cmoernrey that Calui- 
nism ought to be judged of by the spirit 
and pm oh of Calvin, from whom it 
takes itsmame. He was a murderer. 
The conclusion may be resisted by Cal- 
vinists, but then Iet them be candid, 
and while they hold the same tenets. 
with Calvin, Iet them reject his name, 
a name poliuted with blood——The 
History of Servetus cannot be too much 
known. It is history; undeniable his- 
tory; though we hear that a champior 
of orthodoxy has had the temerity tc 
pronounce the whole affair a “ Socanias 
Lit!” 

UNITARIAN BOOK SOCIETY.— 
The Annual Meeting of this Society 
will be holden on Thursday, the 20+! 
of April, at the City of Londen Tavern. 
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Bishopsgate Street. Further particulars 
may be known by application to Eben- 
ezer Johnston, Esq. ‘Ireasurer, or the 
Rev eames Joyce, Secretary. 
Proposals are now eirculating fora new 
edition by ubscription of Dr. Gries- 
bach’: Greek Testament, which is in- 





Corresponden Cee 


the whole of the last edition, includ: 
his Prefaces,- Prolegomena, Notes ag 
Appendix, without any abridgment or 
omission. We shall be able to lay be. 
fore our readers further particulars ree 
specting the Editor's Plan, &c. in our 
next number, 
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tended to be a faithful reimpression of 
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We have been obliged to leave out of the present Number, the Say Papers and 
the Review of the Publieatiens of the Unitarian Fund, with other matter arranged 
for publication. 

The follewing communications, received within the month, are intended for 
insertion : Defence of Mr. Belsham’s interpretation of 2 Cor. viii. 9, in 
reply to Mr, Marsom; “ A Country Schoolmaster,” on the Improved Version; 
Mr. Bull on the use of Unitarian Liturgies; Mr. W. Wilson, on his “ History 
and Antiquities of the Dissenters.” 

The following are under consideration: - M. H. on Unitarian Popular 
Preaching; 4 Layman’s Catechism; Discussion of the Propriety of kecping 
Fast Days. ; 

Theolegus on the Improved Version, arrived too late for publication, but shall 
appear in our next: The same of Chariclo’s Postscript. 


M. H. is ivformed that the Tract inquired after by him, is published by Eaton, 
167, High Holborn. 
In our next will be given a Memoir of Dr. Paley, Some Account of Mr, 


Rathbone. Anti-Baptists justified in baptizing Infants. On the Decline of Pres- 
byteran Congregations. ‘The Cottage, a Poem, &c. &c. 














FRRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 


Page 93, col. ii. for gavew%aus read gavega%as. 


In the Obituary of Mrs. Greaves, the last line of p. 113, is placed by mistake 
at the head of col. ii, p. 224. 








